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IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 





Ir is a calm, delightful morning. Over the face of a lovely land- 
scape, radiant with the smiles of May, flits occasionally the shadow 
of a cloud, enhancing the youthful beauty of the scene. Now it 
crosses a lonely valley, giving it a momentary depth and darkness, 
and then speeding on to the budding woods, darkening many a soli- 
tary pool, and glooming many a green hollow. At length the faint- 
ing breeze leaves the fugitive vapour brooding like a sullen spirit 
over au old house on a sequestered hill-side. This was the family 
mansion of the Howards, once towering in majestick beauty over the 
surrounding grove, and looking down upon the adjacent hamlet in 
lordly pre-eminence. Its halls are now forsaken, its avenue neglected, 
and its gardens falling to decay, for its present proprietor, Luke How- 
ard, my early friend, has gone with his bride to Italy, there to forget 
beneath the loveliest sky of Florence, the gloomy shadows which 
darkened the opening hours of his manhood. His story possesses 
something of romantick interest, and the general reader may be in- 
terested with its details. 

In that lonely house, then, in the pretty village of B » a few 
miles from Boston, there lived, at no very remote period, a gentle- 
man, somewhat past the prime of life, who had just espoused in 
second nuptials a lady of middle age. Colonel Howard was handsome, 
talented, and well-informed. He was descended from an ancient 
English family, and had many aristocratick prejudices ; yet he had 
served his country with distinction, and in the war of 1812 reaped 
laurels which were yet green upon his brow. He had at one time 
courted popularity, and attained to civil eminence, but his manners 
were on the whole repulsive, and he had early retired to the repose 
of rural life. He had twosons. Albert, the elder, a cunning, per- 
severing, and ambitious scholar, practised law, and had before him 
what the world calls an alluring prospect. Luke, the younger, though 
nominally a student-at-law, beheld no attractions in the course which 
his elder brother had marked out. Gentle. enthusiastick, passionate- 
ly fond of poetry and rural pursuits, his wishes centered in a life of re- 
trement—to be respected as a peaceful, benevolent country gentle- 
man. Colonel Howard and his wife, both ambitious and worldly, did 
not conceal their contempt of Luke's meanness, as they termed it, and 
there were but two of his associates who sympathised in his tastes— 
his charming sister Emily and myself. Had nota previous attachment 
steeled my heart against all other allurements, | must have paid in- 
voluntary homage to the attractions of the sweet, modest, and fasci- 
nating sister of my friend. But to my story. 

Among Luke's city-acquaintances there was a young painter of 
the name of Raphael Randolph, an enthusiastick devotee to the fine 
arts, in whose studio he generally passed a portion of his time while in 
town. This young man was destined to exert an important influence 
upon the fortunes of my friend. He was a wild, enthusiastick man, 
and interested Luke by a romantick story he told of a fascinating gul, 
whom he had seen one day in Florence, while studying abroad, and 
with whom he had fallen deeply in love. The image stamped upon 
his mind, Randolph had reproduced upon canvass, and passed hours 
daily in adoration of her ideal beauty. The life of the singular 
artist was one strange dream of passion. In company with Ran- 
dolph, Luke Howard visited the theatre on an eventful night. The 
attraction of the evening was a tragedy, but they lingered to witness 
the début of a young Italian songstress in a pet:t opera. The orches- 
tra played the charming overture to * John of Paris,” unfashionable 
as it was, after which the curtain rose, and the operetta began. 
The symphony of a pastoral air preluded the entrance of Signora 
Angela, who walked to the front with grace and confidence. ‘The 
painter uttered a half-stifled cry, for in the features of the singer he 
recognised the original of his chef d’@urre, the charming face which 
bad crossed him once in Florence, and which had inspired him with 
the wildest love. He exchanged glances of satisfaction with his 
inend. 

The signora was young, and she was most beautiful. But her 
beauty was not of that bold, prominent cast, which strikes a beholder 
from the height and distance of the stage. Luke, however, whose 
estimate was aided by the previous inspection of the picture, ac- 
knowledged her beauty to be dazzling. Owning to her want of what 
is technically called a sfage-face, to the mediocrity of her musical 
powers, and to the prevalence of a foreign accent in her pronunci- 
ation, the new singer did not make what we shoultl call au inpres- 
sion, and the manager a fit. 





ANGELA'S SONG. 

1. 
Over the sea, my love, over the sea, 
Know’st thou the land which is dearest to me? 
Where purple grapes cluster on lattice and tree, 
And through the sweet orange-grove wanders the bee; 
Where the rose-tree and laurel, and myrtle, bright three ! 
Grow wild in my bower far over the sea’ 
Over the sea, my love, over the sea, 
Know’st thou the land that is dearest to me? 

i. 
Know'st thou the land where the fond lover tells 
His tale of romance by the bright cascatelles ! 
Where blue is the heaven and balmy the air, 
And Venus looks lovely in Flofence the fair ' 


Though foreign invaders encumber the land, 

And our arches of triumph in mockery stand, 

By the dark Coliseum’s mysterious wall, 

In the heart of old Rome we will laugh at her fall : 
Though Italy's glory be naught but a name, 

Yet our passionate hearts shall atone for her shame, 
And we shall be happy, love, over the sea, 

In the land of the myrtle, so precious to me. 


When the curtain fell, Randolph and his friend hurried from the 
house. The former was in the highest spirits, and full of the wild- 
est anticipations. He seemed to himself to have arrived at the turn- 


ing point of his fate; and he made no doubt that the delights of 


gratified love, and the golden smiles of fortune awaited him. He 
as firmly believed that he was destined by heaven to be the husband of 
Angela, as be did in the truth of revelation; and his frend left him 
engaged m the agreeable employment of building castles im the air 


The Signora Angela lived in a humble and retired situation, with 
an old woman, one of those beings who often hover around a pretty 
actress in the capacity of duenna, and who are generally selected 
for their ugliness, on the same principle that Titian placed two 


| wrinkled hags in the same picture with his charming Venus. They 
act as safeguards to the reputation of their mistresses. The Signora 
Angela, however, enjoved an enviable fame for an actress. Hard, 


with few exceptions, is the fate of that woman whom fortune has 
not blessed with the requisites for distinguished success, and who 
is compelled to exert her abilities for the support of herself, or per- 
haps a family, by nightly appearing on the boards of a theatre. Her 
health suffers under the united intluence of exertion, late hours, and 
anxiety—and her reputation, dearer to her than health, is breathed 
upon and blighted by unsparing scandal. The purer it 1s the more 
fiercely is it assailed, for the vicious will never acknowledge that a 
woman's character is any other than they wish it. If an actress 
carefully avoids all society, and defies the popular ramour, it is re 
marked that she shuns scandal, and not men; and that her offences 
are more heinous because they are more secret than those of her 
fellows. Since such is the case, we repeat that the Signora Angela, 
with her youth and beauty, was fortunate in being acknowledged 
virtuous. 

We will not say that she was loveless, for the fiery blood that 
flowed in her veins had been warmed by an Italian sky, which had 
matured and mellowed her exceeding loveliness. She had long felt 
the besoin d’aimer, and her heart clung to the first fervent soul which 
offered itself with all the tenderness of her passionate nature 

The fair girl was sitting in her apartment in the mellow light ofa 
summer afternoon, at a piano, and to her own accompaniment sang 
a sweet and touching air, the words of which may be rendered as 
follows : 


THE PLAINT 


Where lingers he, my Joved one, where do his footsteps stray’ 
Beside the grassy circle, where plashing fountains play, 
Or does he guide his shallop across the silver bay '_ 


He left my bower at morning, but when will he return! 
Ah! not until love's planet on heaven's high arch shall burn, 
And dews that gleam by starlight shall fall from evening's urn 


Where strays my noble lover’? ah! how I hate the day, 
With all its gaudy sunlight, that snatches him away— 
Aud never smile till evening 1s darkening o'er the bay. 


The song ceased with a tremulous cadence, and the fair Italian 
seemed Jost in a luxurious reverie. Suddenly the door opened and 
Randolph stood before her. 

* Beautiful Angela!” he cried, “vou have forbidden me your 
presence, but I cannot live away from it. And you—yvu, Angela 
—I cannot persuade myself that you can live away from me.” 

The lovely features of the girl assumed a freezing expression of 
scorn as she answered, “I told you, sir, that this language was of- 
fensive tome. Beware how you repeat it, or my contempt may 
change to indignation.” 

* Your contempt, Angela? Oh heaven ! is it then true that my pas- 
sionate devotion, so wildly begotten, and so wildly chenshed, the 
offspring of fire and the nursling of fancy, is derided and despised.” 

“ The offspring of imagination, Randolph. You should seek an 
ideal mistress.” 

*T have sought and found one 
poets, and the dreams of painters—over works of art created by 
the pen and pencil, and I formed one bright image of perfection—I 
saw it realized in you, and I adored you.” 

“T cannot help that, Randolph,” auswered the lovely actress, 
glancing at her image la the mirror 

“Oh, Angela, you tear my heart by your coldness and indifference.” 

“Come, Randolph,” said the actress, * it is time to put an end 
to language of this kind. If I ever listened with patience to your 
praises, it was because I thought them the mere language of com- 
pliment, but now I find that my common courtesy 1s leading you 
| into the mazes of en mfatuated passion, it is time to tell you frankly 
| and decidedly that I am displeased with your pertinacity.” 

* Angela! Angela! you madden me.” 
+] wish to cure your madness. We must meet no more, or meet 
only as frends.” 
'} Why, Angela, oh why’” 
| * Because—because | love another.” 
“Love another!"’ exclaimed Randolph. 
| pessible !” 
“Impossible ! And why, sir 


I pondered over the reveries of 


* Angela, it is im- 


” 


can sacrifice his life for you, as I would. Whoever he may be, he 
is unworthy of you.” 

“It is false !” cried the Italian, with flashing eyes; “ what are 
you that dare to say this to me!” 

Randolph answered with wild and almost tierce exultation—" A 
painter! one who will yet write his name upon the topmost arch of 
fame. Yes, I have something within me that tells me | was not 
born to live and perish like the common herd that surrounds me— 
that tells me my name shall never be forgotten—that after ages shall 
delight to do me honour—that what my great namesake was to Italy, 
I shall be to my country and the world—ay, more, the monarch of 
my art—the paint-king '” 

“Then let that be your consolation,” said the actress, sneering! y 
“Live! live and exult in your dream of vanity—but do not think 
to win my tavour by undervaluing one whom | love, and in whose 
very shadow you are not worthy to tread.” 

“Angela! Angela! your words stun me. Ha! vou are only 
probing my heart, and you love me, m your soul vou do. It is—it 
must be so—and you must be mine.” And with these words he 
threw his arms about her waist 

* What!" cried the actress,” do you dare use me thus 
me, or | will give you up to the indignation of my lover! 
go, sir—instantly ovey me!” 

“No, Angela, no. You are mine—your lips must seal my bliss 
I will not quit you till you have promised to be mine.” 

* Never! never! Lam betrothed and vowed to another 
me, sir; unhand me!” 

She raised her voice in the expression of her indignation, but her 
cries were choked by a stern exclamation, that staried even the 
painter 

* Unhand the lady, scoundrel! or I'll strike you to the earth!" 

The painter turned and beheld a man whose person was muffled 
in a cloak, except one arm which was raised with a menacing ges- 
ture, and whose handsome features were convulsed with passion 
The far Florentine sprang joyously into his arms and hid her head 
upon his breast 

“Spare him, Henry,” said she ; * he has been presumptuous, but 
he has lost his senses.” 

At once the expression of sneering malice vanished from the face 
of the stranger, giving way to a joyous smile of yratification and 
triumph. He threw his arm about the fra:! form that clung to him 
for support, and putting aside the clustering curls, imprinted a kiss 
on the far forehead. The action stung the painter to the quick, 
for it showed the whole extent of his rival's bliss, and the contempt 
with which he was regarded, since his presence did not check 
these fond endearments 

* You owe your impunity,” said the stranger, after a pause, in a 
musical voice, which gave « double point to his sneer, “ to the gen- 
There, sir, is the door—your pre- 


Unhand 
Let me 


Unhand 


crous intercession of this lady 
sence is no longer agreeable” 

“Oh! Angela!” groaned the painter, “can it be that you de- 
spise me 7 

* T hate vou,” answered the passionate Italian 

Randolph stood one moment in mute despair, then, striking his 
forehead with his clasped hands, fled from the presence of the actress 
and her lover 

* And now I will explain to vou, Mr. Lee,” commenced Angela. 

“Mr. Lee! you commonly call me Harry, Angela.” 

* Dear Harry, then’’—and she threw her arm fondly about him— 
*T will tell you all about this foolish man, for circumstances may 
appear strange.’ 

“Spare me the story,’ said the confiding lover, “1 had rather 
hear you sing, or tell me how you love me. Where I have bestow- 
ed my love, there [have bestowed my confidence. I doubt you not.” 

** Dear, dear Harry,” said Angela, | never knew what frankness, 
and generosity, and happiness were, ull I knew you.” 


Among the acquaintances of the Signora Angela, was Luke How- 
ard, who felt a stronger interest m the fascinating girl than he cared 
to acknowledge even to himself. The restramt he put upon his 
feelings had more than one source—he knew that Randolph was 
passionately enamoured of the songstress, friendship forbade him to 
engage in rivalry, and he was unwilling to form any connexion which 
might be disagreeable to his father, or discreditable to himself, ‘The 
little, however, which he permitted himself to see of Angela, con- 
vinced him that her character was stainless, and the abuse which had 
been heaped upon her by the dissolute, strengthened this conviction, 

So soon, however, as it became known to him that Randolph had 
relinquished his suit im utter hopelessness, Luke visited the lady 
more frequently, and his reception was so cordial, and the hours he 
passed in her society so pleasant, that he gave himself up without 
reserve to their engagement. As he gazed upon the transcendent 
beauty of Angela, or listened to her sweet voice as she sang the 
songs of her country, or repeated verses from the Italian poets, he 
felt that his interest in the lovely and unfriended being was daily 
growing stronger 

Besides the fascination of her beauty and accomplishments, there 
was a mystery about Angela which awakened the young man's cu- 
riositv. Thies mystery increased daily. Sometimes she appeared 
in the very highest spirits, laughirg, singing, and flying from one 
subject and from one amusement to another, with a fairy-like ra- 
pidity and caprice. Sometimes her mood was wholly altered, she 
was pale, melancholy, and tearful. On one day she would welcome 
| him with the most radiant joy, while, on another, she received him 

with cold civility, was embarrassed in her manner, and evidently 
| relieved when he took his departure. Luke knew not the answer te 
| this riddle—he knew not that the young Italian was in love, and 


* Because no one can love you with half of my devotion—no one |} suffering from the caprices of an exacting and jealous lover—a 
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gloomy man whose soul was wrapped up in her, but whose passion 
was selfish, unindulgent, and subject to vicissitudes—who would 
alternately threaten and caress, but never supplicate, and who pos- 
sessed an iron command over the yielding mind of Angela 

One evening Luke found Angela in tears, and resolved to search 
her heart, and learn the secret of her hidden griefs, that he might, 
if possible, offer her e remedy. But she would not, could not lis 
ten—told hun she was unwell, and requested him to call on the 
That dav he came and found her gone—the house 
It was 


ensuing day 
deserted—and no clue left by which he might trace her out 
then in the bitterness of his disappointment, that the young man 
discovered the secret of his love, and found that what he had mis- 
taken for friendship, was, in fact, a burning and consuming passion 

Angela was gone, and with her all that gave a charm to his city 
life. He now acquired a distaste for society, for study, and for 
amusements, and, flying from a scene grown hatetul to him, sought 
relief ina change of scene. The society of luis sister was a sweet 
consolation to lis wounded spirit, and the calm pleasures of a coun- 
try life unknown to him 
wonted cheerfulness, his relish for his favourite authors and his ta- 
Again he took his gun and rambled out upon the 


were not By degrees be regamed his 
vourite haunts 
hills when morning gilded the landscape with its glittering bues, and 
bathed every stream and summit with its radiance. Sometimes his 
sporting rambles led him far from home, and were prolonged untul 
the long slant shadows of the trees warned him of the approach of 
sunset. It was by means that he convinced himself that he 
had conquered his passion, but it will be seen that the brand was 
smouldering in its ashes, and blazed up fiercer than ever when its 


these 


thin covering was scattered to the winds 

Towards the middle of a soft, warm day, when an autumnal haze 
silvered and half-concealed the distant hills, and the forest trees 
swayed slowly in the gentle air, Luke found himself rambling at a 
distance from home with his gun upon his shoulder. He had dream- 
ed away the live-long day in idle reverie, loitering by woodland brook - 
lets, or stretched in drowsy indolence brown 
oak-tree, lulled to quiet by the imsect-hum about him, and weaving 





at the foot of some 


There is noth.ng more luxurious 
Every noise that can disturb is 


gay visions aud fantastick plans 
than a siesta in a wood at noon 
hushed at that sultry hour—the chattering jay has ceased to scream, 
the boblink is mute, the gray-squirrel no longer chirps upon the nut- 
tree, the whistle of the red-breast us still, and the bill of the woed- 
pecker at rest The insect sounds that reach your ear are lulling, 
the murmur of the streamlet and the bee invite to slumber, and the 
wind that brings balm and freshness, as it gently raises the cool fo- 
hage around you, seems a ministering angel from the land of sle ep 

The approach of evening aroused our rambler from his dreams, 
and rising from tis mossy couch, he shouldered his gun and walked 
on. He soon found that be had lost his path, and even contemplated 
the prospect of sleeping in the open air. But, although there was 
no fear of bear or panther, wolt or catamount, the rheumatism and 
its terrours rose in grim perspective, and put to thehe the visions of 
romance. He walked forward in a straight line, and suddenly, before 
he was aware of it, came to the termination of the wood, which 
skirted an unirequented lane, that he remembered to have passed 
He found that a cottage had been erected 
on the borders of the wood, even within its precincts. [twas a small 
white building, with gothick windows, standing remote from any 
dwelling. While Luke was surveying the house, and admiring its 
romantick situation, a strain of musick floated on the air, and a sweet 


through once or twice 


voice, whose remembered tones thniled his bosom with a sense of 
pleasure, sang to a me lancholy air the following stanzas : 


My rose hath withered, every leaf, 
Its buds and blossoms shed, 

Its greenness gone, its fragrance flown, 
Its beauty dead 


My bird hath left my lonely reof, 
So dear to him of old, 

Because my breast, his cherished nest, 
Is chill and cold 


In vain to meet my lover's look 
I linger at the door, 

Then tread alone, with stifled moan, 
The echoing floor 


The sun hath lost its brightness now, 
My voice hath lost its skill— 

My bird is fled, my rose is dead, 
My heart ts clull. 


May suns will call my rose to life, 
And back my warbler bring— 

But not restore the joy of yore, 
My heart's first spring 


The song ceased, but Luke sprang forward in the direction of the 
voice. ‘The last notes issued from a window that opened to the 
ground. ‘Through this he stepped and found himself in the presence 
of Angela. She rose from her seat, ran towards him with the 
frankness of a girl, took his hands in hers, and siniling in his face, 
said, in her kindest and sweetest mannner: * My dear Luke, I am 
rejoiced to see you.” 

* Angela,” cried the youth, ‘why did you fly from your friend ? 
And why have vou removed hither!" 

A slight shade passed over the countenance of Angela, but it 
did not linger. * You must not,” said she, gaily, ** begin to cate- 
chise me so soon. Believe this, however, that I have felt the want 
of your society very much. And now you are my guest for some 
hours. Ursula!” ' 

The old dame entered, and muttered out something in broken 
English, which began like a compliment, but ended in a rather am- 
biguous manner. She was directed to carry the tea equipage to the 
arbour in the garden, ** and,” added Angela, ** remember that Mr 
Howard takes tea with us.” 

“ Does he!" inquired the old lady, in a tone which expressed as 
much regret as surprise. However, she busied herself in preparing 
for their frugal meal 

“T hope,” said Luke, * that the song I heard was not indicative 
of your feelings. If it were, I should tremble.” 

*Oh no!” answered the smiling girl, “ when I am in the high- 
eat spirits I ofien sing the most melancholy songs, by way of calm- 
ing my excitement.” 

“Then you are very happy when I am away.’ 

“No, Luke. Oh! do not seek to penctrate the secrets of my 
prison-house. Think this alone, that I am most grateful to the god- 
dess Fortune, for bringing you into this enchanted castle—for so I | 
will call it, if you can accept me for a very homely princess.” 








“A most beautiful one, Angela—and Ursula is the dragon that 
guards you.” 

* Ah! if that were all!” sighed Angela. ‘ But you,” she con- 
tinued more gaily, ** you are the true knight—the preuz chevalier ; 
and, to say the truth, you look very much like one.” 

“A pretty knight!” said Luke, laugiing ;” * my shot-belt is my 

! 


baldrick, and I’m afraid this receptacle for powder must pass for my 


* fairy horn.’ 
) 


But then yonder fowling-piece puts me beyond the 
pale of chivalry. However, Ill support the character You, An- 
gela, are a forlorn damsel, imprisoned in a lonely castle by a false 
knight.’ 

Angela sighed 

* That sigh is very appropriate—vou play your part to perfection 
I have overcome a few tritiing obstacles— 





I came to rescue you 
put to fight a regiment of mounted ogres, and vanquished a phalanx 
of griffins. I take your hand’’—the lady smiles as he did so—** and 
am about to whisper a tender tale—when— 

* Hush! said the damsel in terrour, snatc 
ing her fair hand from the urasp ot her ¢ ompanion 

‘The old dame entered and announced tea. Luke handed Angela 
to the arbour, and the old woman, whose rank was not exactly de- 
fined, took a seat at the table with them. Although Luke could not 
now converse with freedom, he could not deny himself the pleasure 


Ursula is coming! h- 


of gazing upon Angela, and of quafling almost to intoxication the 
deep ¢ 


up of love. It was now that he confessed to himself that he 


was really in love. The young enchantress was not sparing of her 
siniles, and lavished upon hin the wealth of those bright glances, 
which, streaming from eves large, soft, and luminous, spoke of pas 
sion more voluptuously than language itself. Yet this warmth of 
expression was chastened by a certain air of innocence that made a 
manner, which otherwise would have appeared bold, seem only trank 
and unatlected 

As they rose from the table, the sun cast his last glance upon the 
the eastern verge of which was already illuminated by the 


landscape, 
There was but one circumstance which atlected Luke 


risen moon 
unpleasantly, and that only for a moment—it was a whispered con- 
ference between Ursula and her mistress, which he could not help 
overhearing 

** Are you safe?” asked the former. 

* For to-night Tam,” replied the latter. 

Angela and her guest re-entered the little drawing-room. The lady 
led her friend to the piano, and insisted upon his accompanying him- 





selfu 

*T can sing you nothing new,” said Luke, “ for after your de- 
parture from town I had no heart for musick. But there is one of 
mv old songs which used to be a favourite with you, Angela, and 
V On which he touched the instrument and sang 


a song 


I will sing it now.” 
» fol] 
the lollowing 
A WItsil. 


Then we should float 
On the summer wave, 
In our buevant boat, 
Secure and brave 
With song and musick, 
Caress and smile, 
We'd float away 
To some Indian isle— 
Seme fairy home 
On the eastern sea, 
With a green-wood roof 
For thee and me 
Oh! I'd have a bark 
On the deep, deep sea, 
And none to share it 
With thee and me. 


Oh! I'd have a bark 
On the de ep, dee p sea, 
And none to share it 
With thee and me 
A bark to flit 
Like a narad’s shel, 
With a spice-lamp lit, 
To guide us well; 
With a silken sail, 
And a gilded oar, 
And a fragrant gale 
‘To breathe from shore. 
Oh! I'd have a bark 
On the deep, deep sea, 
And none to share it 
With thee and me | 


The singer turned to Angela and met her eyes gazing on him 
with aflectionate earnestness, and suffused with tears 

* Angela!” he cried, “ you are unhappy, and I am wretched 1/ 
you will not permit me, unchided, to tell you that I love you.” He 
took her hand. * Tell me all—you are unhappy.” 

* No, no, [am happy now—quite happy,” said the Italian, * for 
now | know that you love me.” 

* And do you, Angela, requite my love 

The only answer was a caress. And there they stood, entranced 
and rapt, with linked embraces, gazing on each other, reading 1 
eves from which beamed looks of tenderness, the tale of love. Luke 
felt all the poetical purity of love—Angela its fervent hre, the mtox- 


lcating passion nursed by her warm Italian skies. So lost were they 
in mutual contemplation, that they heard not, until too late, a rust- 
ling inthe shrubbery, a step at the window ; too late they turned, 
and then Angela beheld the face of Lee, scowling and dark with 
passion, although shaded by tangled ringlets, and the slouched cap 
invariably worn 


*'Traitress'" growled Lee through his clenched teeth, * Is this 


your constaney '" 
'’ ened Angela; “I have given to the wind’s my 
vows as false as yours. Go—l] hate you.” 

* You may hate me—but it is the hate of a slare—you know, An- 
gela, that you are mine, body and soul.” 

* Yours m body, it mav be,” answered Angela, “but over mv 
You cannot restrain my affections from 
nestling where they list. No, tyrant as you are, you have no power 
over my untameable spirit.” 

She turned to Luke and threw her arms around him, as if giving, 
rather than seeking protection. The action roused all the dark and 
stormy passions of Lee's soul, and striding up to the youth he laid 
ove hand upon his shoulder 

* Hark’e, young man, | know you as well as you know myself— 
and you have known me, though you recognize me not—though you 
may never penetrate my mystery. The air is cool without—the sod 
soft—and | have pistols ; you understand me.’ 

* Perfectly.” 

* You shall not fight him, Luke !" cried Angela ; ‘* you shall not 
urge him, Harry Lee! Are youa demon! Oh, shun him, Luke! 
you know not his malignancy! And oh! Harry Lee, if ever love 
found a place in that dark breast, listen to my prayer, and spare the 
life of that poor youth. He is ignorant of the tie between us—he 
knew not that I was enthralled, and he knows not you are my 


“ Constancy 


soul you have no power, 


. 


' husband.” 


* Your husband !"" exclaimed Luke; “oh! how have I been de- 


; ceived—how guilty have I been—I have been standing on the 


threshold of crime. Angela, why did you not teil me this and 
spare my sorrow and remorse.” | 
* You hear him,” said Angela, “ you hear the noble youth. He 











would renounce me now he knows the secret. Spare him 
on mv knees, I entreat you.” 

She kneeled before Lee in humble supplication, but the savage 
spurned her with his foot. In another instant a blow trom the haud 
of Luke laid him prostrate 

He sprang to his feet, and drew forth a brace of pistols, sayin 
fiercely, as he extended them to Luke, * Make your choice, a 
promptly too: then follow me into the forest a 

* Do not heed him,” cried Angela; and she rushed to her husband. 
and with a sudden grzsp possessed herself of both the weapons 
* Now,” she cried to Luke, * you can pass uumolested So go, 
dear Luke—you take my heart, my best wishes with you. Nay 
frown not, Lee—you have forfeited all claim to the love of woman. 
and I renounce my allegiance. So, dear Luke, go!” 

* Farewell, Angela,” said Luke, sadly, ** farewell for ever. We 
can never meet again. You have deceived me, and I can never 
more think of you with love. There ts a barrier bet 
For you, sir,” he added, sternly, 
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can never be passed to Lee 

**for you, dastardly ruffian, you have mv seorn and abhorrence.” 
* Villain!” 


this because you are protected by a traitress, and it ts only the 


cried Lee, in the husky tones of passion, * you say 


presence of a woman that enables you to use this language.’ 

* Liar!” retorted Luke, “liar and dastard ! 
notice, yet, as you are smarting from my blow, and as I am strongly 
inchoed to punish your brutality to this poor girl, I will not re fuse 
you whatever satisfaction you demand.” 

* Swear it!” cred Lee 

“Ido. Call upon me whenever you will—at whatever time—or 
spot—I will follow you to a place of combat, with whatever weapon 
you may name. Are you satisfied!” : 

“Tam Leave me.” 

*“ Luke, one moment turn,” said Angela, in piteous accents; 
“look upon me, and say that vou love me stll, though I am an- 
Fling the avowal tn his teeth, and let me triumph. Say 
that you love me im the face of heaven !"* : 

* LT cannot, Angela.” 

* What! is there none to love me! Then I'm lost! I'm lost '™ 
She uttered a cry of pain, and sank down upon the sofa. Luke 
paused one moment, and bent upon her a Jook full of compassior 


you are unworthy my 


other's 


exchanged a glance of hatred with her busband, then dashed through 
the open window, and vanished in the stirubbery. 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF “BATON ROUGE.” 


‘Tue Baton Rouge Gazette gives the following legend, which throws 
some light upon the ongin of the name of that place :—* We were 
gliding with rapidity down the Mississisppi, along the foot of several 
hills that approached and receded from the left shore of the nver, 
when suddenly the patron, with an ominous voice cried out, * silence! 
we are approaching Baton Rouge!’ And, as if a terrible, imminent 
danger had suddenly burst upon their sight, the boatmen in silence 
hohtly walked along the edge of the boat, and with redoubled efforts 
endeavoured tu increase our spe ed, while, with precaution, they raised 
their poles perpendicularly, so as to make no noise. ‘The patron 
took the helm in hand, and directed our course from the shore 
Soon we perceived the entrance of a bayou that loses itself between 
two hills, overshadowed with branching oaks, lotty elms, and the Tu- 
pula, with its rounded leaves. At the entrance of the bayou ap- 
peared a small mound of gray sand, from the summit of which rose, 
like a threatening spectre, a post stamed with a dark-red colour. The 
sight of it sickened me. I felt as if some frightful, horrible mystery 
was hidden under this repulsive colour, which acted like an electrick 
shock upon my nerves. This, said the patron, is the red stick, ‘/4 
Well, what means this post!) Why do you turn pale 
while looking at it!) Listen: Last summer the keel-boat Bren- 
ville left Fort Duquesne, where flows the beautiful Ohio, to convey 
to Biloxi an officer and his tamily, who was recalled to France 
‘The passage was fortunate tll the entrance of this bavou, whose 
shady banks invited the passengers, benumbed by a long stay in an 
incommeodious boat, to go ashore to take exercise. ‘The officer, 
his lady and two children were of the number. ‘They advanced lei- 
surely along the shady and silent bank of the bavon. One of the 
children, a young girl aged about twelve vears, wandered from her 
parents, and climbed the hill which you perceive on the right, and 
suddenly screamed, * The Indians! thev are dragging me away” 
The unfortunate father ran toward his daughter, but scarcely had 
he appeared on the summit ere he fell, pierced with twenty arrows 
*Fivy!’ cried he, to his wife. ‘fiv!’ but the affectionate mother, 
rendered motionless from grief, could only press her young son to 
her heart, and faintly murmur—‘ save my children '’ The feeble 
sounds died away. but the air had vibrated, and the Indian's prac- 
ticed ear had caught them. The murderous arrow, fortunately, per- 
haps, enced the sorrow and the life of the mother and her boy. Im- 
mediately after the Indians appeared at the entrance of the bayou; 
their numbers, their terrible aspect, their shouts and war-hoop, int- 
midated the crew of the boat, which put off from the shore after firing 
a few inetletual shots. There, in sight of the boat, the ferocious sa- 
vages stripped the bark from a young elm, and dipping their hands 
in the reeking breasts of their victims, besmeared it with blood, and 
planted it on the bank of the river, to warn the French who might 
approach the fatal spot, to begone, or death awaited them. 


haton rouge.) 


ABSURDITIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 





Not to go to bed when you are sleepy, because it is not a cert 
hour. 

To stand in water up to your knees fishing for trout when you cau 
bov them ina clean dry market. 

People of exquisite sensibility, who cannot bear to see an anima 
put to death, showing the utmost attention to the variety and abun- 
dance of their tables j 

The heir of an avaricious uncle paying him the compliment of the 
deepest mourning 

The lovely widow of a cross old man wearing weeds; and t 
gay survivor of arch old shrew being particular in the choice and 
display of his weepers 

To buy a horse from a near relation, and believe every word he 
says in praise of the animal he is desirous to dispose of. 

To call a man hospitable who indulges his vanity by displaying 
his service of plate to his rich neighbours frequently, but was never 
known to give a dinner to any one really in want of it 
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THE LOVE-LETTER. 


Tue Honourable Darras Beltimore, after a protracted and brilliant 
career of extravagance and dissipation, formed the bold resolution 
of mortgaging his estate at Ludiam, for a temporary loan of some 
thousands. The pressing demands of certain unportunate creditors, 
together with a certain desire on his own part of creating a sensa- 
tion at the approaching Epsom and Ascot meetings, had induced 
him to seek this resource for achieving the two-fold object; and he 
had already planned a visit to his lawyer, in the ensuing week, to 
get matters arranged as speedily and effectually as possible. It was 
at this time, however, that fortune set in his path the beautiful and 
accomplished Lady Mary Dudley, whose all-subduing mental as 
well as personal yraces caused the well-meaning spendthrift to pause, 
and reflect whether the estate aforesaid would not be a desirable ac- 
quisition for a man of family, and one, moreover, who stood so high 
in the scale of worldly grandeur as himself. The pause was effective 
—for it was broken by courtship, a declaration, demand and accept- 
ance—they married. The match was esteemed an excellent one, 
for the Honourable Darras Beltimore was next heir to an elder 
prother’s earldom, and though at present somewhat reduced through 
an over lavish expenditure, would, should he survive his ttled rela- 
tve, be possessed of one of the largest fortunes in the kingdom. 
Lady Mary was the third daughter of an earl, and of wealth fully 
competent to rescue the bridegroom from all present difficulties, 

The first few months after marriage were passed in happiness; 
that is, the husband was very attentive and diligent, and the cara 
spose fondly loving and anxious. But the hum of a new season in 
London played sad havock with the peace of mind of the former: he 
began to think again of his cabrivlets, horses, and flirtations, and al- 
most to lament the additional restraint to the indulgence of his favour- 
ite vanities, imposed by his wife’s presence. And yet, if ever he had 
felt or known the sentiment of love, it had been in her society. 
After conversing with Lady Mary, he had ever seemed to himself a 
better man; and there was that indefinable something which still 
enchained him to her side, although he was restless and sportive in 
his chains. One thing is certain, that once again launched into me- 
tropolitan life, he became jealous, albeit, he had no cause for jealousy ; 
while she, on the other band, who had ample cause, had she but 
striven to root it up, carefully abstained from prying into her hus- 
band’s affairs, or making herself openly miserable, however she 
might suspect and pine at heart. 

We question much whether London proves tae dangerous place it 
is supposed to be for a fashionably married woman of acknowledged 
beauty. There is too much to dazzle, too much glitter, to enable the 
eye to rest upon one particularobject. There is, if the term may be 
used, too much generality to individualise. True, that the mind of 
aman may be attracted by the brilliancy of a beautiful and sought- 
after leader of the ton; his personal vanity, if he owns no deeper 
feeling, would tempt him to leave no stone unturned to obtain a place 
in her affections; but a woman has, in these cases, her own tower 
of strength, and her own weapons wherewith to defeat and render 
abortive all attempts of such a nature with the greatest ease and 
safety; for where love is not, contempt or disregard will arise, and 
what so mortifying to a sedulous cavalier as these ? 

But in the country, in the quiet retreat of a rural villa, the demon 
has an open field wherein to work. Opportunity is never wanting 
for him to act upon the schemes laid down, The constant monotony 
relieved, it becomes hard to relapse into it again; and there are some 
wives, alas! who in such cases, will look upon the countenance of 
another with eyes bright, through the expression of that feeling 
which has been stolen from the one for whom, alone, it ought, in 
daty, to be applied. It would be scarcely consonant with the char- 
acter of this sketch to enlarge further upon this point at present; 
yet we have no doubt but that abundance of proof could be brought 
forward in support of the rule we have more hinted at than endea- 
vored to lay down. 

To return. One morning in June, the Honourable Darras Belti- 
more and his lady were seated at the breakfast-table, when a letter 
was brought in to the latter; it was just glanced at, and laid down 
unopened. 

“T wonder whom that is from?” half uttered the husband, look- 
ing warily across the table, and attempting to decipher the hand- 
wring. This morning he was seized with a most strange and 
unaccountable curiosity. Other letters had certainly come for his 
wife, to which he had paid no regard; now it seemed that he must 
be made acquainted with the contents of this. 

“T wonder from whom that letter comes. Probably—the—the— ?” 

“T will see immediately, Darras.” 

The lady opened the letter, read it with great apparent scorn and 
agitation—burst into tears—and, hastily refolding the cause of vexa- 
uon, left the reem. 

The Honourable Darras Beltimore remained, for some minutes, 
fixed 10 the spot—motionless—a very statue. The mute actions of 
his wife, just alluded to, had followed one another in such rapid suc- 
cession as completely to bewilder him, and forbid utterance to the 
words of inquiry and surprise nsing thickly from his throat. Suddenly 
he rose, paced the room to and fro, stopped short, crossed his arms, 
-la-Napoleon, and appeared buried in reflection. His next step 
was to look out of the window, nod familiarly to one or two loun- 
gers in the street, (who were naturally Jost in conjecture as to their 
new friend.) return to the table—drink four cups successively of 
scalding tea—and pour out a fifth, wherewith to give additional zest 
to further thoughtful perambulations. Then did he again walk to 
and fro the apartment, and appear abstracted ; then did he begin to 
mutter to himself—occasiorally, to swear—and, occasionally, to in- 

dulge in the somewhat groomish amusement of whistling. (By-the- 
way, now that the tiger is able to pick up, with equal facility, and 
with far more natural acuteness, an opera air, very nearly as soon 
as his master, we recommend the exclusives to abandon the science 
altogether.) And now the climax drew near—a violent stamp from 
pair of “ patent leathers,"’ caused the whole china service and ap- | 
purtenances to vibrate on the breakfast table—a loud oath rose 
heavily on the air, in sound and meaning eclipsing all its predeces- 
sors, and the aforesaid fifth cup of tea was dashed recklessly to the 
ground—the Honourable Darras Beltimore was jealous! 

Slamming the door after him, the infected husband rushed up to 
his wife’s boudoir, and attempted to gain admittance, but in vain— 
the door was locked from within. A half-stifled sobbing was audible. 

“Open,” said the Honourable Darras Beltimore. 

“What do you want with me?” asked a voice choked with tears, 

Darras was somewhat dumb-founded ; he did not wish, in @ case 
of this nature, to seem inquisitive or excited—both were so unfash- 
ionable—but then he certainly felt more than a cold, callous sent- 
ment towards his fair partner, and suspicion was much aroused—he 
answe red, 

“ Merely—that is, simply —that is, nothing of any consequence— 
only—where, from whom did--that—letter come? Iam going out 
mmediately, and might, perhaps, make a re ply in person; or—oh! 
I suppose an invitation—a mere invitation Y 

“Not at present—not at present, sir.” 

This was equivocal; but the sr was inflammatory, and took in- 
Stant effect. 

“Madam, I insist upon knowing the contents of that letter.” 

“ Another time—another time. I am too wretched, too broken in 
Spirit, now.” 

“Ha! well—excellent—tears too! for whom I know nuot—excel- 
lent—under the husband's roof—admirable! Madam, I give you 
three hours to make up your mind; at the expiration of that time, + 








I return; and then, either disclose all, or prepare for an instant sepa- 
ration; the law, madam, has a powerful grasp—beware !”’ 

So saying, Darras descended the staircase, ordered his cabriolet, 
and drove away. Punctually to the hour specified, he returned 

“ Webb,” said he, addressing his butler upon entering the house, 
“has your mistress given any commands for this day ?" 

“ None that I am aware of ; indeed she has not left her boudoir 
since the morning, sir.” 

* Not written—not— ?” 

“ Now I think of it, sir, my lady did send a message, a verbal mes- 
sage; yes, yes, she is not alone.” 

* Not alone!’ exclaimed Darras, mistaking the butler’s peculiar 
mode of stating the fact for a knowledge of some dark project on 
foot; whereas, it arose solely from the circumstance of Mr. Webb's 
customary two hours’ nap having been apruptly intruded upon. 

“Not alone! and sent for—hem—who, who has dared— !"’ 

* Dared, sir, only—" 

“Whom ? rascal—slave—" and Mr. Webb's well arranged shirt- 
front and neckerchief were put out of order by the rough handling 
of his impatient and irascible superour. 

“Only my lady’s—”’ 

“ Your lady's what--speak.” 

“ Mother—the countess— that is all.” 

The Honourable Darras Beltrmore loosed his hold, and, ashamed 
of his own impetuosity, sad a few words by way of reparation to 
Webb, who recewwed them with a ligh moral, as well as physical 
sense of offended dignity, and mounted the stairs, 

The door of the boudoir was open, but as the backs of both ocen- 
pants were turned, Darras was able to enter unperceived, and station 
huuself behind a screen, about midway in the apartment. We must 
say, to take off some slight opprobium which may attach to our 
hero's character, in this instance, that he had not come there with 
the intention of turmng eaves-dropper, but that the sight of the iden- 
ucal letter, which had caused all Ins ebullinons of jealousy, open, 
and the intuitive perception that it was then being read over by one 
party to the other, had driven him to the act. 

“ Proceed,”’ said the countess, with maternally dignified emphasis 

“*Ttis not that | would cause dissension between husband and 
wife, that Lam led into the task of writing; but it is to warn you 
madam, from the monster who holds sway over your affections.’ ” 

The Honourable Darras Beltimore started, but remaimed silent. 

“*For myself, I shall not intrude my love upon you further; suf- 
fice it to say, it has been, ay, perhaps is, deep and intense ; but the 
time for an effort 1s at hand, and either I must shake it off entirely, 
and be happy, or die from a broken heart.’ ”’ 

The Honourable Darras Beltumore made up his mind on this point. 

“© Vet again, beware of your husband, beware of that poisonous 
deceiver; you know not of the names he has blasted for ever, the 
homes whose happiness he has ruined, whose cheerful firesides—’ " 

The Honourable Darras Beltumore could scarce contain himself 

“ *Whose cheerful firesides he has marred for ever; when, as the 
demon of deceit and mischtef, he suddenly appeared to tear the 
lovely and gentle maid from the paternal embrace, causing the 
flower to wither beneath his touch; when-- ” 

The Honourable Darras Beltimore could not bear nor hear more 
the screen fell. 

“ Madam,” he cried, “IT will have that vile scrawl placed into my 


hands. No deceit of this kind shall go unpunished, when practised | jed me to see a svstem im every star. and the other 
against me, and under my very roof, provided I but discover the world in every atom. ‘The one tanght me that this ma 
parties in the intrigue the whole burden of its people and its countries, rs | 


“Here then is the letter,’ responded the wife, with an air which, 
if guilt could command, the accused need entertain no dread of the 
issue of the trial; it was the rich blending of conscious innocence 
and honourable pride, both greater under the inflection of injury 

In a minute, a change had come over matters. The Honourable 
Darras Beltimore was at Lady Mary's feet, imploring forgiveness 
for past wrongs, and promising good behaviour for the future; the 
gentle listener was giving a mute acceptance of the craved-for boon, 
through the medium of her beautiful eves; and the imperious coun- 
tess was actually condescending enough to smile graciously upon the 
sudden reconciliation. 

And the reason of the change was this: instead of the billet dons 
to his wife, which he had fully expected to pounce upon, the Hon-  ; 
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not prepared to say, but leave the subject for the conjecture of con- ** Tragedy,” says the divine Milton, * as it was anciently Composer 
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—— hook as a tragedy, into acts, distinguish each by 


SNUFFERS. 
Reforming friend! believe ‘tis true, though trite, 
That sometimes snuflers may put out the light. 


venly harpings and sor 


have laboured n 


sx between 


ma littie to te 





Heretofore 


theoeht alle 





men in highest di 


net 


rus 


to Compose 


hewn 
nity, 
tragedy 

OM that honour, Dionysius the elder was no less amlbatnous, than before 


of his attaining, to the tyranny Angustus Cesar also had his 
SMOKE AND CLOUD Ajax, bot unable te please lis own podgment with what he lett 
More dear the smoke that marks the shepherd's roof, it unfinished. Seneea, the philosopher, is by some thought the author 
Than gorgeous worlds of cloud trom man alvof. of those tragedies (at least the best of them) that go under that mane 
Gregory Nazmnzen, a father of the church, thought won eucem 
SIN AND REASON, Ing the sanctity of lis person to write a tragedy, winch is entitled Chrest 
All sins must needs in man’s own choice begin, Suffermg.”"—Suech os the high account made by the sacred of 
So pray beheve that reason is not sin. England “of that sort of Dramatick Poem which us called Tragedy.” 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. ————— 
Future joy he only will not miss MISERIES OF INDOLENCE 
Who grasps to-day to-morrow's hoped-for bliss. : , 
None so little enjoy hfe, and are such burdens to themselves, as 
SCORN AND REPENTANCE. those who have nw ztodo. The active only have the true relish of 
Scorn not repentance, for be sure that thou life. He who knows not what it iste labour, knows not what it is to 
Must needs repent the scorn thou boasted now. enjov. Recreation is only valuable as it unbends us, The idle ow 
nothing of It os exertion that renders rest delightful, and sleep 
STARS. sweet and undisturbed. That the happiness of life depends on the 
All stars that fill Tume’s mysuck diadem, regular prosecution of some iaudable purpose or calling which ©: 


Are falling stars, save that of Bethlehem. 

THE WORLD AND THE PEBOLE. 
The sea forever rolls the stone, 
Till like the world a sphere ‘ts grown ; 
So hfe to each the form would give 
Of that great Al) in which we live. 

THE TORCH. 

True friend! that with me like a torch I bear, 
Thou shinest most when darkness fills the air. 


gages, he 


firmest 
your own 


basis of f 


n to themselves 


RELIGION 


norality ; 


jis the way to have obedient servants and dutiful children 


Let the heads of families promote religion in their household. 


lps and enlivens all our powers, let those bear witness, whe, 
after spending years in active usefulness, retire to enjoy therselves 
They are a 


This 


Piety is tive 


secure God's claims, and you will not» 
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SONGS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA. 


NUMBER FIVE. 





Musick by Charles E. Horn—Words by George P. Morris. 
1. 
Wueare is now my peace of mind! 
Gone, alas! for evermore : 
Turn where’er I may, I find 
Thorns where roses bloom’d before. 
O’er the green fields of my soul, 
Where the springs of joy were found, 
Now the clouds of sorrow roll, 
Shading all the prospect round ! 
I. 
Do I merit pangs like these, 
That have cleft my heart in twain? 
Must I, to the very lees, 
Drain thy bitter chalice, Pain? 
Silent grief all grief excels ; 
Lite and it together part, 
Like a restless worm it dwells 
Deep within the human heart ! 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Original Pencillings. 
WEATHER PHILOSOPHY. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 


THE COLD DAY. 


Peorte do not look so fierce or angry on a cold day as on a | 
windy one, but they have a more settled, concentrated, diabolical 


This, to be sure, depends not a little on individual 
In a man of strong passions and harsh temperament, the 
the lips are closely and firmly compressed ; and 


appearance 
character 
brow is contracted ; 


the eye has a ruthless, remorseless expression, suggesting ideas | 
of assassination, and conveying to your mind a lively impression of || 
that class of beings characterised by novelists as * fiends in human | 


form.’ 
lessly checks himself midway in the enumeration of his distresses ; 
and the poor, shoeless boy, attached to the wandering Orpheus of 
the street, falters im his approach as the cold unpitying gleam from 


The mendicant gazes upon such a countenance, and hope- 


the corner of the eye meets his petitionary glance. You see at once | 


that this is the sort of person who, when he gets home, will, at the 
least, bully his wife, beat his children, and quarrel with his dinner, 
simply because the cold has rendered him uncomfortable. 

Very different is the appearance of the tall, thin, pensive, pipe- 
with bent body and hands in his 
trouser’s pockets, trudges his wake 
His teeth are emulating a pair of castanets in full ope- 
*womanish,”’ but forced out by the intensity of 


clay-coloured individual who, 
ceedingly ' 


ration—tears, not 


the cold, are trickling down his hollow cheeks, and his nose, though 


of a red and fiery complexion, is suggestive of anything rather than 
warmth or comfort. Your benevolent feelings are aroused by such 
Your heart yearns as you look upon the thin piece of hu- 
You long to see him wrapped in warm blankets and laid 


a sight 
manity. 
upon the hearth-rug 

A cold day is very destructive of the minor graces. Where be 
now the 

** Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 

What has become of 

careless roll, the luxu- 


so rife on the side-walk on a Mav morning ! 
the polite bow, the smiling recognition, the 
rious saunter! Gone, with the last sigh of summer! Exqui- 
sites do not flourish with the thermometer ten degrees below zero 


Dandies, 
* like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer.” 


Foppery is at a discount; and, if any youth insensible to the hints 
of temperature, chooseth, ** with blue-cold nose and wrinkled brow,” 
to exhibit the airs and graces appropriate to warmer weather, what a 
ridiculous look has he—what a very unseasonable appearance! Men 


encased in wrappers and top-coats look upon him with a mixture of || 


scorn and pity as they pass by, and the fair one on whom he is in- 
flicting lis amiability, regards him with a look of astonishment and 
** There is a time for all things,” saith Solomon, and 
Shakspeare has added his comment— 


incredulity 


“ The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ; and, | think, 
The hightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren, 
How many things by season season'd are 
To thew right prawse, and true perfection |” 


What, then, can be more preposterous than a congealed compliment? | 
How doth a civility get starved in its passage through the keen air; 
what a meagre, unsubstantial, insincere appearance hath it before it 
reaches the person to whom it is addressed! As for sighs or sen- 
timents, poor things! it is foolish and inhuman exceedingly to send 


them forth from the warm and cosy recesses of the heart to be chilled | 


and resolved into nothingness in the raw vapour of a bleak north- 
easter. 
ceptions the sleighing reminiscences of the young of both sexes will 
probably supply,) all amatory whispering and trifling requires a bland 
and rarefied state of the atmosphere. Many a soft nothing, which 


would find gracious acceptance in a lady's ear, if breathed softly on | 
a calm autumnal evening when the departing sunbeams glittered on | 


|| gossamer dreams—your light, ethereal fancies ! 


Piteous is his look ex- | 


i ters 


|| cation and insincerity. 


The truth is, that with a few rare exceptions, (which ex- | 


the waves, and the | warm shadows loitered lovingly on the half- | 


'\'The language is singularly applicable to Mr. C.’s particular case, 


| seared, yet lovely and tremulous forest foliage, becomes little better || and seems to have been written (unwittingly, of course) for the very 
| than sheer impertinence if deferred for a couple of months until | purpose of commending 


| gruff November bellows hoarsely from the hill—‘* Hillo! no non- | 


rhe 


sense there! Rheumatism’s a-coming ! 
Cold is, upon the whole, not much to be coveted. Northern peo- 
ple brag much of its virtnous effects and moral tendencies ; above 


\| all, they assume that hospitality resides chiefly amid furs and snows. | 


There may be some mistake in this. In the soft south the civilities, 
courtesies, and kindnesses of life are common and ‘‘general as the 
casing air.” 


are not warmly pressed to remain to-day, it is because there isa 

good understanding you may come, if it so please you, or leave it 
| alone, if it please you not, on the morrow. But in the north, where 
| it is a sort of feat, or difficulty overcome, for friends to gather to-| 
|| gether, the friends make a prodigious fuss about the matter. The 

|| doors are shut, the windows barricaded, the fire stirred, and much 
|| spirit and hot water swallowed, and the people, quite surprised to 
|| find themselves warm and comfortable in place of being frozen and 
| frostbitten—actually enjoying existence instead of simply enduring 
|| tt—straightway sing songs, make speeches, propose toasts, and get 
|| mightily exhilarated. No one denies that all this is uncommonly 

pleasant. We all feel the physical comfort and moral beauty of a 
| bright fire and clean fireside ; but yet it is unfair to assume that 
|| there is a greater proportion of hospitality toward the poles merely 


|| because the virtue, instead of being widely diffused, is concentrated | 


‘| in spots, and placed in strange contrast with the unkindly elements. 
! . 
Cold nips the inward as well as the outward man. It freezes the 


|| fancy, congeals the imagination, narrows and compresses the feelings. 


| Where be now your universal warm-weather sympathies—your gay, 
In the summer 
| your thoughts floated free and light as thistledown upon the atmos- 
phere : they scorned confinement, and overleaped all bounds of time, 
space and probability. With Pack you could * put a girdle round 
the earth in forty minutes,” or dance with Ariel on the “ yellow 
| sands,” or loiter in Cytherean groves, or bathe with Naiads, or lie 
| down under the trees with Dryads ; if young and not altogether 
|| ethereally inclined, perchance with some hybrid nymph, or commit 
any other pleasant folly. But the first cold, raw, misty day puts all 
those delightful vagrancies to flight, or reduces them, like flies and 
| swallows, to a state of torpor, until the time comes round when 
trees bud, bees hum, and birds build their nests again. 
| In place of all this you sit shiveringly by the fire, your feet on the 
fender, amusing yourself with the poker, sneezing occasionally, and 
| marvelling every half hour how long it wants till bed-time. Your 
| wife (if you have sscumed matrimonial responsibilities) tells you 
that * she told you"’ you would catch a cold if you persisted in doing 
| s0 and so, ties flannel round your throat, advises that you put your 


i | feet in warm water, and proposes linseed tea, or some other precious 


feminine decoction, as a drink to loosen your cough. Here you make 
a struggle in favour of ram and hot water as being of superiour effi- 
cacy in such cases, and cite the experience of many judicious friends 


in whose judgment you have great faith, but you are told you have 


“fever” upon you, are talked over, (as is usual in such cases,) per- 
| suaded to drink your boiled oil, and then off you crawl to bed a spe- 
cially miserable animal ! 
No—for our simple selves—we care not greatly about cold mat- 
We fret not immoderately about the discovery of the north- 
| west passage, and entertain not the slightest wish to get upon the 
north pole and look about for Symes’s hole. We are insensible to 
icy honours and dignities ; we would not, if we could, be king of 
| Greenland, or governour of Siberia, or lord it over the torpid bipeds 
| 
| off-pairings of the earth. 
| Yet winter has its attractions. Sleighing is not to be undervalued 
| —skating is, beyond all compare, the most delightful species of 
| motion extant, and the soft, fleecy snow brings back pleasant school- 
| boy recollections. Oh! the days of snowballs! 
| lute fever of pleasure once to pelt congealed water for the hour to- 
But those times have passed to come back no more. Our 
This creeping age ! 


It was an abso- 
gether! 
blood is colder now. 

* And yet the wiser mind, 


Grieves less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.” 





ORIGINAL LITERARY CRITICISM, 





J. FENIMORE COOPER vs. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
| Tr struck us, when we first heard that Mr. Coorer had written 


a review of Locwnart’s Lire or Scorr,* that the task had fallen into 
| the hands of a very improper person ; and that the work, to be done 
well, would have to be done over again. The result has fully justi- 
| fied this expectation ; for while the review is unquestionably amus- 

ing—with Mr. Cooper's means and Mr. Cooper's talents, it could 
{not well have been otherwise—it is false in principles, dangerous to 

the young, and far from being free from the imputation of mystifi- 
We believe that its effect has been materi- 
jally to lessen that blind respect for the character of Cooper which 
may yet exist in a few truckling temperaments in this country ; but 
we solemnly believe, at the same time, that this result has been un- 
| looked for by Mr. Cooper himself.” (!) 
We have thus far adopted Mr. Cooper's own words, taken bodily 
from the opening paragraph of the article we propose to review, 


|| without any material alteration other than the change of names. 





* Vide Knickerbocker Magazine, for October, 1833. 





The door stands open for the ingress and egress of | 
guests ; people come and go without form or ceremony, and if you | 


of Kamschatka, Spitsbergen, Nova Zembla, and other tail-ends and 


——* the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To his own hips.” 


i} ‘ . 
|| The act orthe fact of gravely replying to this review certainly 


} 


needs much less of explanation and apology than Mr. Cooper has 
vouchsafed of and for his communication: and, on this wise, we 
content ourselves with saying that we consider that review to be, 


| extrinsically and intrinsically, an outrage upon courtesy, propriety 


and taste; and therefore fair game for all scribblers. As to the mo- 
desty of Mr. Cooper's taking arms against the character and talents 
of Sin Watrter Scort, we need only say that it is quite in kee; ing 
‘with some of Mr. C.’s previous controversial dissertations. And 
inasmuch as Scott certainly is, and Cooper certainly is not, a great 
favourite with American readers, we have no doubt that this patrio- 
tick attempt of the latter to annihilate the former, will recoil with 
fatal and final effect upon its author. 

| To perform the double operation of opening our case and appriz- 
ing those who have not read Mr. Cooper's article of its prominent 
charges, we now state that this gentleman, feeling it io be “time 
that some one should step forward in defence of truth.” coolly as. 
sures the publick that *“*the name of Scott, in a moral sense, owes 
its extraordinary exaltation to some of the most barefaced violations 
of the laws of rectitude that ever distinguished the charlatanism of 
literature :’ which violations he then goes on to specify ; and which 
we will now take up in order, and comment on, so far as they seem 
to deserve consideration. 

If we understand Mr. Cooper, these barefaced violations of the 
laws of rectitude are matters which he is specially called on to ex- 
pound. Accordingly, after pausing to show that a man’s biography 
should never be written by his intimate acquaintance or friend, i. ¢ 
by one who knows anything of his subject, he thus commences the 
work of destruction in good earnest : 

** Happening lately to allude to the deception of giving letters of 
introduction, with private marks to apprize the correspondent that 
he was not to heed the words of the communication, we were as- 
tounded at finding the practice defended by a remark, that ‘Sir 
Walter Scott did it.’ It is indeed time to inquire into the moral 
value of Sir Walter Scott, when we find his example quoted as jus- 
tuifying such baseness, iastead of his name’s being involved in ovlo- 
quy, as a consequence of the offence against the plainest laws of 
morality and truth! At page 462, volume Ist, in a letter to his 
brother Thomas, Sir Walter Scott says: ‘ Dear Tom, I observe 
what you say as to Mr. ******; and as you may be often exposed 
to similar requests, which it would be difficult to parry, you can sign 
such letters of introduction as relate to persons you do not delight t 
honour, short, ‘T. Scott;’ by which abrulgment of your name, I 
shall understand to limit my civilities.’ Here is an unequivocal in- 
vitation to give letters that shall express on their face recommenda- 
tions that are contradicted by a private mark. A similar arrange- 
;ment is also recommended, unless we are mistaken, to Mr. Morrit, 
‘but we do not look it out, since we deem one such fact as clearly 
illustrative of the scale of moral integrity in a man, as a thousand 
No reflection is necessary to characterize such an act. He who ts 
not shocked at the fraud, the instant he is told of it, has reason to 
distrust himself, for he may rely on it, he is wanting in the very ele- 
ments of honesty.” 

Perhaps this affectation of sublimated honesty—this microscopick 
perception of incipient falsehood—this Quixotick flourish in behalf 
of truth's shadow—this mawkish shrinking from the appearance of 
deception—perhaps each and all come with a good grace from Mr 
Cooper, since, in this very review, he asserts unequivocally, * We 
have known persons so much bewétched with the power of a Wa- 
verley novel as to fancy that Scott wrote the first novel that the 
world ever saw: since, also, he twice asserts that Scott, in his 
letter to Mr. Murray, 
the Tales of my Landlord ;” 
asserted ina printed letter that a certain anonymous review of one of 
his novels was a translation from a French criticism : 
If he really ever knew a person to fancy that Scott wrote the first 
person's opinion was the result 


“distinctly denies that he was the author of 
and since he, upon a previous occasion, 


whereas, first, 


|novel, etc., (which we doubt,) that 
of gross ignorance, and was not at all caused ** by the power of a 
Waverley novel :” secondly, Scott does not * distinctly deny” his au- 
thorship of the novels in the letter referred to, or in any other letter in 
the * Life: and, thirdly, If Mr. Cooper ever read the two criticisms 
in question, he well knew and knows that they are totally dissimi- 
lar, and one of them could not by possibility be a translation of or 
from the other. But the preceding coarse assumption of superiour 
rectitude, by virtue of denouncing in set terms an act perfectly con- 
sistent with honesty and propriety, might, perhaps, be expected from 


~ |'a man who really believes that certain criticks were hired by the 


French government to disparage his literary labours, for reasons 
‘which the publick, by this time, pretty well understand and fully 
appreciate. 

But, to dwell for a moment argumentatively on this specification, 
—the reader will arrive at the truth of the matter without much aid 
from Mr. Cooper, or from us—what, on his own showing, does 
Mr. C. establish! The acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott was more 
sought for, by all classes and ages, than was that of any contempo- 
rary whatever; and of course he was overwhelmed with letters of 
introduction from all who were, and doubtless from many who were 

| not, entitled to give them. It is obvious that ‘a little beotless civr 
lity” (as the notoriously hospitable Mr. Cooper slightingly terms St 
Walter's hospitality,) to them all would imply an entire surrender of 
| Scott's time. comfort, everything indeed for which he may be sup- 
posed to have lived: and this even Mr. C. would not expect from 
jhim. But what is the alternative when men, whom the parties 
| delight not to honour,” apply for letters! Mr. Thomas Scott, Mr 
1} forritt, and others can do one of three things. They can flatly refuse 
‘to give such letters: they can give them written in measured and 
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qualitied terms : or they can, as they did, write them in the customary 
form, and at the same time, by a private arrangement, (the length 
and breadth of which are set forth in the preceding quotation.) enable 
Sir Walter to discriminate between the claims of the applicants for 


hospitality. Now of these three methods, the first would be a need- | 


jess offence ; Mr. C. will admit that. The second, inasmuch as the 
usages of society have brought the style of introductory letters to an 
established form, would also offend ; and the hardship of the case 
js that the offence would be given, ex necessitate rei, by the disin- 
terested party. The third, being the easy escape from both dilem- 
mas, Was very properly adopted ; and the * responsibility’ of slight 
attention was thrown where it belonged, on Sir Walter himself. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Cooper's dogmas would compel a gentleman who 
is so unfortunate as to be asked for a letter of introduction (by one 
who for immaterial reasons might not be a welcome guest) to dis- 
oblige one or the other of two parties; the one ¢o whom or for 
whom it is written. As for the honesty or dishonesty of the private 
understanding, we consider that mere ** twaddle” in any man’s ar- 
gument, and as coming with a very bad grace from Mr. Cooper : 
though we must remind the reader, by referring him to the last 
sentence of the quotation, that all who differ in opinion from Mr. C. 


nothing of his fatrness) in argument. 
falter Scott's moral rectitude into distepute, we should like to know 
who is safe! 


Mr. Cooper strives with some ingenuity to prove that Scott's ef-| 


forts to pay off the debts of Ballantyne and Co. were not at ail dis- 


interested, and therefor> that the world are all wrong in applauding |! 


those efforts. This process of showing the publick their grievous 
mistakes in judgment, ete., is quite a hobby with Mr. C.—but to his , 
argument. Scott, and the several members of his family, were, by 
salaries, settlements, marriage, ete., comfortably provided for, inde- 
pendent of income from his writings ; hence there was no necessity 
of his labouring for his own or their support. But, in case his 
eldest son should have no issue by the lady he had now married, the 
Abbotsford estate—settled on him by Sir Walter at the time of 
his marriage—would become liable to attachment by the credi- 
tors of Ballantyne and Co. : ergo, Scott's real motive in these la- 
bours was, simply, to preserve the estate from this contingency ; or 
as Mr. C. expresses it, ** to pay off this mortgage for the benefit of 
his posterity." Several objections might be adduced on the score of 
probabilities to disturb this conclusion: but waivmg all these, there 
is this vice in Mr. C.’s argument. The value of the conveyed estate 


If such stuff can bring Sir), 


to take the responsibilities of the mairied life—his wife and (as the 
| the case might be) their children took an estate-fail, by purchase ; 
i the reversion of the fee being (in case the estate-tai! failed through 

want of purchasers to take, 1. e., children by the marriage) to the 
' grantor, i. e., Sir Walter and his heirs. Scott's reversionary in- 
terest, therefore, would occur after the determination of the life 
estates of his son, and (if so settled) his son's wife, and, if they had 
children, the death of those children without Now unless these 


contingencies happened during Scott's life—which was not proha- 


ssur 

ble—the reversion would be to his heirs generally, and (us interest, 
when it ceased to be contingent, an d came into possession, would 
be subject to the claims of the creditors. With these two views of the 
case—the argumentative and the legal—it really does appear to us 
he has received for his Herculean 
efforts to liquidate the de Ballantyne ind that Mr 
Cooper's abortive attempt to disprove this desert has merely recoil- 


that Scott deserves aut the praise 


bts of and Co.; 
ed on himself, and left his readers in doubt whether to wonder most 
at his malice or his impudence 

Scott's absence at the time of his wife's death 1s a matter which, 
it seems to us, no man of any delicacy or feeling could venture to 


animadvert upon. But since Mr. Cooper has dwelt on it at some 


are, by his positive declaration, “‘reanting in the very elements of liable to attachment, in the supposed case, could not exceed, if it length, and with much complacency, we will remark, first to the 


honesty.” 

The next attack is directed against Sir Waiter, Mr. Lockhart, and 
the Quarterly Review, interchangeably and collectively ; but most 
especially, principally, particularly, and ferociously against the Quar- 
terly. This periodical has, in days past, seriously disturbed Mr. 
Cooper's digestion, and he, in various instances, has valorously 
denounced it. We doubt whether what he has said in the present 
instance will produce in his readers anything beyond a significant 
smile, as much as to say, “at him again, eh!" His comments on 
Sir Walter's reviewing himself, (which occur in this part of his 
article) are entirely disingenuous : we are willing, however, that the 
publick should arbitrate this point as it stands argued by Mr. Lock- 
hart and Mr. Cooper. Mr. C.'s reiterated assertion, to which we 
have already referred, that Scott denied his being the author of the 
novels, is, in our judgment, a wilful misrepresentation. 

Mr. Cooper says, ‘common report has long made the principal 
failing in Scott's character a profound and besetting deference for 
(meaning, fo) hereditary rank and power.” Now we would remark, 
first, (supposing it to be ¢rue that **common report ” has done any 
such thing.) if this were Scott's principal failing, his character is un- 
questionably more excellent and elevated than Mr. Lockhart claims 
ittobe : and secondly, (whether true or not,) Mr. Cooper's bringing it 
forward as a failing is altogether as amusing as anything in his re- 
view. We apprehend that if he were to collect the opinions of * his 
countrymen *’ on the question whether he or Sir Walter would stoop 
farthest for a great man’s smile, the vote would not be flattering to 
his vanity. But Mr. C. is not content with setting forth this “faring * 
in its prema facie enormity. He goes deeper. He lays bare Scott's 
motives for this deference: and gives a letter, addressed to Sir 
William Knighton, which proves clearly that Sir Walter actually 
addressed this contidant of George the Fourth for no other purpose 
than to solicit his good offices in procuring for Scott's eldest son a 
promotion in the army! This time Mr. Cooper has made out his 
case. Scott did what he says he did. And we hope thatall fathers who 
happen to have a friend at court will take notice that, in Mr. Cooper's 
humble opinion, they have no business to interest themselves in be- 
half of their own children. 

Asa specimen of Mr. Cooper's acuteness and force in argument, 
we will now introduce a quotation. 

“At page 273, volume first, in a letter to Mr. Ellis, Sir Walter 
Scott says: ‘Poor Lord Melville! how does he look! We have 
had a miserable account of his health ia London. He was the archi- 
tect of my little fortune, from circumstances of personal regard mer re- 
ly; for any of my trifling literary acquisitions were out of his way.” 
. . * - * . . * * . > 

We desired the reader to note the admission of Scott. that Lord 
Melville had not favoured him on account of his literary claims, but for 
what he chooses to term personal regard. Abstract personal regard 
was one of the last things for which Henry Dundas would become 
the ‘architect’ of any man’s ‘little fortune.’ He was Pitt's man- 
ager for Scotland, and he has the reputation of having employed 
more corruption in discharging that trust, than any man of modern 
tmes. Now we deem Scott's admission as confirmatory of an ac- 
cusation of the Scottish whigs, who charge him with having been, 
in secret, one of the most ruthless political writers of their country ; 
and this always, let it be remembered, in behalf of those whom he 
thinks might be bought with the gold of Napoleon! Although the 
evidence in this case is not as unanswerable as in most of those 
which Mr. Lockhart furnishes against Scott's disinterestedness and 
principles, it is, in our eves, one of the clearest admissions in the 
book, as to the real history of his career. To be favoured by Henry 
Dundas, for the motives that usuaily influenced his favour, is to us 
sufficient ; although it is probable that the Quarterly will throw itself 
into one of its melo-dramatick attitudes, and remind us that we ‘are 
¥riting of the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville !* ” 


Now if Lord Melville, in speaking to a third person, had said that 
he favoured Scott from personal regard, Mr. Cooper's momentous 
position might stand proved : Scott's saying it, in such a connexion 
as quoted, proves no such thing. For he may have erred in opinion, 
or his modesty (a quality which it is notorious Mr. Cooper never did 


possess, and therefore nerer can appreciate) may have hesitated to , 


claim the favour for his writings. But Mr. Cooper—after labour- 
ing industriously to show that Scott's uncorroborated word on any 
subject is to be taken with allowance—very ingenwously believes 
bis simple assertion, now that it answers his purpose to do so: 
and proceeds on such proof to infer the truth of the accusation 
of the Scottish whigs. However, all this is worth the space it 


could amount to, thirty thousand pounds. The debts of Ballantyne 
and Co, at the time of their failure, were one hundred and seven- 
teen thousand pounds. If Scott's purpose had been solely to free 
the estate from contingent incumbrance, he surely would have 
agreed with the creditors that on his paying the said sum of thirty 
thousand pounds, they should forever release their contingent claim 
—which claim, by the way, emg contingent, might have been com- 
promised for a less sum—he would have wrought for that sum, paid 
it, and there rested on his salaries, which Mr. C. shows were an 
ample support. But the reader will see at once, that as Scott ex- 
erted his energies and wasted his life to gain for his creditors, not 
thirty thousnd pounds, but more than sixty-five thousand pounds, 
and then ceased only when the chills of death clouded his intellect 
and stayed his hand—the reader, we say, will see at once that the 
selfish motives ascribed by Mr. Cooper, were much farther from Sir 
Walter than, under similar circumstances, they probably would have 
been from his calumniator. This, we believe, is an answer to Mr 
Cooper's logick ; his law is equally unsound, although laid down with 
the gravity and complacence of a man who understands what he is 
writing about. We quote his own words, that his /egal opinions 
may be fairly appreciated 


“Tf the nature of the connexion with Constable had been clearly 
put, asit ought to have been put, itis probable we might have had it 
in our power to say, that the settlement, under the circumstances, 
was absolutely proper. But Mr. Lockhart, while he tells us so much, 
tells nothing very explicitly that involves the real character of Scott 
He writes like a man who 1s fond of ambiguity, in all such cases 
He makes, however, one sensible and fair remark, by stating that 
Scott, had he contemplated fraud, might have called in all the old 
securities, ard issued new ones, after the marriage, with a view to 
defeat the lien. Had the debts which existed at the moment of the, 
failure, existed at the time of the settlement, we do not see how the 
latter could destroy this lien. When the failures, and Scott's lia- 
bilities, became publick, the creditors claimed a right to hold the 
estate of Abbotsford responsible for their demands; but Mr. Lock- 
hart tells us that they soon became sensible that the property, for 
the moment at least, was beyond their reach It is therefore possi- 
ble there had actually been a substitution of new debts for the old 
ones, in the interval, in the regular course of business, and without 
Scott’s agency ; but the scttloment itself became no protection 
against the claims of the creditors, in the event that the son had no 
issue by the particular lady he had already marned.” 


he says, ‘there had actually been a substitution 
Now we will inform Mr. Cooper that 


“It is possible,” 
of new debts for old ones.” 
it is not possible, nor was it necessary, under the existing facts of 
To show the creditors * that the property, for the moment 
it was necessary only to show 


the case. 
at least, was beyond their reach,” 
that it was held by those who, in legal construction, were purchasers 
under a marriage settlement, which tithe was good—subject to 
the contingency of being devested in case of the parties’ dying with- | 
out issue—aygainst creditors and all the world. Hence, the creditors’ 
becoming sensible that the property was beyond their reach, etc , is 
no proof that the old debts did not remain in their old shape. Fur- 
ther, the fact that the creditors had a claim on the reversionary 
interest of Scott, shows that there was nof a substitution of new 
securities for the old ones “ after the marriage, with a view to de- 
feat the lien,” though Nr. Cooper very innocently avers that he does 
‘not see how this could destroy the lien.” It is highly probable that 
Mr. Lockhart knows as much as Mr. Cooper about the Scotch law 
of liens. Again; he says ‘the settlement itself became no pro- 
tection agaist the claims of the creditors, in the event that the son! 
had no issue by the particular (meaning rdentical) lady he had already 
married.” The paragraph from which this is taken in Mr. Cooper's 
review, sets forth what he terms ‘the legal facts of the case ;” 
and what we have now last quoted from it comprises his * putting” 
of Scott's reversionary interest in the estate. But, through igno- 
rance of the law, or with a desire to carry his point against Sir Wal- 
ter, he has made the claim of the creditors appear very direct and 
by no means of remote contingency : so that the reader may easily 
suppose that claim to have been actually impendeut. We will take| 
the liberty to correct Mr. C.’s representation as well as his law. | 
Marriage settlements are protected against all claimants, on the! 
ground that marriage is, in itself, a valuable consideration, moving , 
from the parties to it, fo the person making the settlement. And/ 
the parties taking, under such settlement, take strictly as purchasers, | 
\as much as if they paid money for the property. In the present| 


Seeupies only because it illustrates Mr. Cooper's force (we say || case, the son—who, in consideration of the settlement, was willing || 


reader, that Mrs. Scott's latter davs were darkened by an inArmity 
which necessarily rendered her society a trial, and her death-bed a 
this fact 


not allude, but which, at the same time, is at least some apology for 


revolting spectacle is a to which her son-in-law could 


her husband's absence. Secondly we will remark to Mr. Cooper, 
that as he has travelled in England and Scotland, and made himself 
familiar (as he imagined) with the people, their manners, their cus- 
least, singu/ar, if } 
And, thirdly, 
if by information vendo, Mr 
Sir Walter im thes 


matter are more infamously malignant than is everything else that 


toms, and their scanda/, it is, to say the he came 


away without hearing Mrs. Scott's infirmity hinted at 


we would say to the world, that or 


©. was led to suspect the fact, his comments on 


has proceeded from his per 
There is a deal of * 
Scott's having chintz curtains 


small change’ in Mr. C's review ovoad 


Englishmen’s contempt for the Quar- 


terly—his own contempt for lords and dukes—etc., ete. all of which 
is valuable as small change, and may, hereafter, be valuable for re 

ference. As for his quarre! with Mr Lockhart—which, judging 
from this samp.e, is one of ho ordinary bitterness we presume not 


to intermeddle, further than to express a hope that it may hereafter 
be confined to a more appropriate arena than the pages of a monthly 
Scott's 


magazine. His strictures on talents and writings will of 


course pass for what they are worth; we believe that the great 


novelist’s fame is as safe from the cer as from the envy or com 


sure, 


petition! of his eritick Jacore 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE EARLY FRENCH WRITERS, 


Rummacine the other day among some old books, we placed our 


by chance, upon a little, obsolete-looking volume, with this 


-M yrus de briller lidies au 


des Pays- Bas, pour leur server dere éatim ;"° 


hands, 
attractive title troupes auxiliaries 
“* Means of shining, 
dedicated to the auxiliary troops of the Low Countries, for the pur 
1702, 





and the 
hat Mr 


pper of typographical an 


pose of giving them amusement.” The date was 


whole appearance of the book so musty and threadbare, t 


! He! er, or 
tiquity, 


anv other enthusiastick worsh 


would have felt his mouth watering at the mere sight of it 


The author dedicates it to the warnours abovementioned, for two 


reasons : first, because they were Frenchmen, and there is no nation, 


he modestly says, so brilliant as theirs—and his—it being from 


France that the finest sallies of wit, and the most ingenious thoughts 


upon all subjects, are derived ; and second, because the efforts they 


were making to protect their non-combatant countrymen, required 
the latter to exert themselves and show their gratitude, by furnishing 
the heroes with some amusement, *‘as it was one of their greatest 


read.’ | 


adds, * that you would be very glad to be provided with some means 


delights, after those of honour and glory, to beheve he 
of killing me in a strange country, where, not having had leisure 
to acquire new habits, you must suffer greatly from ennui.” As 
those glorious gods of war were not the only persons whose delight 
it is to read, and are willing to spend some moments amid a “* me 

d hist 


de scence, de 


lange curreus nre, dé poesic, de bons mots, de pensees ing. 


nieuses, de secrets, litterature et de tout ce¢ qu'il faut 


pour briller dans la conversation et pour se re ndre agréable a tout le 
monde,” we have determined to do into English sundry extracts 


| from the volume for the benefit of the present generation 





Patrata Monsieur de Nevers.—This is an ironical exclamation 
j made when any one is seen to fall. It had its origin in the accident 
| that happened to Francis de Gonzaga, Duke de Nevers, whose horse 
fell with him in the city of Poulli, upon which an old woman cried 
out, * patrata Monsieur de Nevers,” which so enraged him, that he 
sent a company of soldiers, who sacked the town. Whence it comes 
| that even at present a traveller cannot say patra/a, in the city of 


)| Poulli, without running the risk of being 1ll-treated 





' 
| A woman isa little animal, soft and malicious, half caprice and 
half reason ; a composite harmony, in which are to be found many 
dissonances 





The world is a fair, in which every one appears disguised: the 
| hypocrite with the cowl and cropped hair, the scoundrel in the gown, 
and fortune in livery. 
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A parasite, or toad-eater, is a man who lives at the expense of | 


others. The word scroccare, in the Italian language, expresses ad- 
mirably this noble occupation. ‘The honour of its invention is as- 
cribed to Tantalus ; and that is the reason why the gods thought 
they could not impose upon him a severer punishment than that of 
those fugitive waters and apples, which excited without gratifying 
his appetite. Lucien says, that as an art is “a collection of precepts 
for an object useful to man, the trade of a parasite is therefore an art, 
since it is a collection of precepts for living at the expense of 
another, the object of which is luxury. Philosophers, according to 
this distinguished writer, have not been able to attain the felicity 
of a parasite, who has neither the inconveniences of poverty, nor 
the disquietudes inseparable from riches. He finds everything in 
abundance without any trouble, as in the golden age ; and he leads 
a delicious life, which is never crossed by the black chagrins of 
avarice and ambition 

crusty and ill-natured. The love of glory devours them, and they 
mingle in the gaiety of festivals with the same aspect as they wear 
in the most lugubrious ceremonies. Some of them, however, have 
been seen to throw aside their gravity, and, disgusted with their 
gloomy occupations, have found delight in the trade of a parasite. 
Aristippus was so assiduous at the table of the tyrant of Syracuse, 


| 


On the other hand, philosophers are always | 


that Diogenes called him the “ dog of the king.” The whole secret | 


of this beautiful art is to have always a smiling face and an inex- 
haustible treasure of the most fulsome flatteries. It is true, there 
is some little baseness in servilely prostituting one’s praises and in- 
cense; but then, say they, courtiers do much more for favour and 
They adore even the vices of the king. After all, 1s not 
A philosopher puts up his virtue and 


fortune 
this the way of the world! 
his maxims at auction; an orator kills himself in publishing his dis- 
courses to acquire wealth and honours ; an advocate sells his imagi- 
nation and his eloquence: “clamo si rabiosa fori jurgia vendens, 


vias et verba locat.” 


It is related, that formerly in Bohemia a woman named Ulsata, 


During a very dark night, a blind man was walking in the streets | 
with a lighted candle in his hands, and a pitcher upon his shoulders. | 
* Friend,” said a person who met him, ‘of what use to you is that | 
light! Are not day and night the same to you.” The other laugh- | 
ingly replied, “it is not for myself that I carry the light, but for | 
blockheads like you, to prevent them from running against me and |, 
breaking my pitcher.” | 

Tempus mea possessio, tempus ager est—time is my wealth, time | 
is the field I cultivate, was the admirable motto of an ancient sage. 








A lady, somewhat advanced in years, whose vivacity sometimes 
approached the borders of impertinence, asked an old man, in rather 
a jeering tone, why he was always dressed in black, and what he 
wore mourning for so constantly : ** for your charms, muss,” he gal- 


lantly replied. 


Our first parent died without making a will, and his children 
forthwith came to blows, in order to possess themselves of his 
property ; and ever since, disputes have always been settled by vio- 
lence and war, and always will be, as long as there are states and 
kingdoms and people. 





Life is short—such is the complaint of almost all men who consider 
existence in reference to the use they do make of it, and not to that 
which they ought to make. It is indeed short, if it be only compu- 


ted by its agreeable moments. If all the hours passed in pleasure 


' were collected together, a life of a great number of years would 


scatcely furnish one of a few wecks. ‘The reason why life is short, 
is, that we either employ it in doing nothing, or in doing what we 
ought not to do. On this head there is an admirable maxim— 


“would you live long, live well.” 





The Cardinal de Richelieu, when increasing every day in power, 


| met, coming down the steps of the Louvre, the Duke d’Espernon, 


repeating the enterprise of the Amazons, inspired the women of her , 


country with courage to seize upon the government and give laws to 


It was impossible to resist their first impetuosity Ulasta | 


the men | 
; 


gained various battles, and made use of a stratagem, the success of 
which gave her a great reputation. She caused the prettiest of her 
soldiers to write notes to the young men of the enemy's army, telling 
them of the dislike they felt for the noise aud turmoil of arms, and 
promising to deliver up tu them the city. ‘The trap was a delicate | 
one. The sex, it was not doubted, was betrayed by its own weak- | 
ness. The young men ran, as if to a bonne fortune, and having 

been admitted into the place, they found only a cruel band, that slew 


them without mercy. 





Aristarchus, irritated at having an ugly wife, is said to have be- 
come a drunkard, in order not to perceive her deformity. 





An intoxicated man is like the crazy Athenian, who imagined that 
all the ships which came into the port belonged to him, and was very 
angry with his friends when they cured him of a delusion which 
rendered him so happy. 





Cato, the hero of the stuicks, was no enemy of wine ; and Seneca 
prefers calling intoxication a proper act to reproaching the philoso- 
pher. Facilius quis efficiet crmen honestum, quam turpen Catonem. 


In the time of the Emperours Arcadius and Honorius, the portraits 
of the great philosophers were to be seen in the celebrated Portico 
of Athens ; but in consequence of the stoicks having more reverence 
for that place than for the temples of the gods, it was destroyed by the 
pro-consul of Achaia. Sidonius Appollinaris, speaking of those pic- 
tures, says, that Chrysippus inclined his head, that Aratus held it 
erect, that Zeno had a contracted brow, Epicurus a smooth skin, 
Diogenes a bushy beard, Socrates shining hair, Aristotle a naked 
arm upraised, Xenocrates’s thighs drawn together, Heraclitus's eyes 
shut, in consequence of weeping, Democritus’s lips open to laugh, 
Chrysippus's fingers in the act of counting, and Euclid’s hands open 
for measuring. 





Pompey the great, when in the island of Rhodes, ordered his 
attendants, as a mark of respect, to lower their staffs and knock at 
the door of a philosopher, to whom he was about paying a visit ; 
waiting, being contrary to the custom of the great, until the door was 
opened. 





The courtesan, Glycera, was from Trespia, in Bwotia. Praxiteles 
having given het the choice of his works, she made use of a strata- 
gem to discover which he valued the most. A cry of fire was raised, 
by her orders : he selected a Cupid to save it from the flames ; and 
she accordingly asked him for that. He gave it to her, and she 
made it a present to her native place. 





The Egyptians were distinguished among the other ancients for 
their good cheer. Athenwus, in his fourth book, relates that a king 
of Egypt having been made prisoner by Ochus, king of Persia, whose 
territories he had invaded, ridiculed the supper of the latter, and asked 
him to allow his own servants to prepare a meal forhim. Permission 
was given, and the repast was prepared. When Ochus beheld it, 
he exclaimed, ** May the gods destroy thee, thou, who living in the 
midst of such luxuries, could not be satisfied until thou hadst come 
after the simplicity of our tables.” 

The chief favourite of Hadrian caused it to be inscribed upon his 
tomb, that although he had lived very old, he had lived only seven | 
years, which were those he had passed in retirement from the court. | 


|The tall dark pines, swaying to the summer breeze, and wreathing 





who had formerly been the principal favourite of the king. ‘* What 
news above there, my lord duke!” asked he. ‘ None,” answered 


the other, “‘except you are coming up and I am going down.” 





Life is divided into three terms: that which was, which is, and 
which will be. Let us learn from the past to profit by the present, 
and from the present to live better for the future. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. | 


Tue following poem was written during a pleasant sojourn, |! 
last summer, on the Catskill Mountains. A gay party having one 
day in their wanderings discovered the “ Fairies’ Bower,” and, 
charmed with its beauty, resolved to dispossess the fays of their re- 
treat, and profane it with a pick-nick : a poem for the occasion was 
enjoined by the ladies, which will explain the introductory stanzas. 
No one whose feet have strayed over the * South Mountain,” as it 
is called, will marvel that we should people it with creatures un- 
seen, the “elves of eve, and starry-fay ;" for sure, “ nature in her 
wild and frolick hour of infancy,” never gave birth to fairer scenes 


their roots fantastically in the earth; the narrow path guiding at 
times through a darksome passage between high rocks richly tufted 
with moss, while around lie scattered trees whose frail tenure in 


| their grassy bed has failed them: all combine to render the scene 
| une of picturesque and dreamy beauty. 





THE FAIRIES’ BOWER. 


* The master workman of the bower was known 
Through fairy-lands, and butit for Oberon.” — Dryden. 


Time was among the olden days 

So twined in merry minstrel's lays 
With beauty and romance ; 

The golden days of chivalry, 

Of gallant plumes all waving high, 

Of spotless faith and couriesie, 
Of corslet, helm and lance ; 

Of knightly valour tried and told 

In virtue’s cause so firm and bold, 
And helpless innocence ; 

Time was—the wish of ladye fair 

Though lightly breathed upon the air, 

To gallant knight was law supreme, 

And quick as was his falchion’s gleam 
Her slightest beck was done : 

When merry minstrel at her word, 

His harp-strings quick and gaily stirred 
And woke to musick’s tone. 


Though fled those happy days and bright, 
And with them gone her gentle might, 
Sull should each loyal breast beat high 
Her slightest wish to gratify— 

And thus to do her high command, 

The poet with a trembling hand 

And doubting heart, would fain essay 

To weave a rude and humble lay. 


*Tis a wild spot in a mountain dell, 
Where naught is heard but the passing breeze 
As it lifts the boughs of forest trees, 

And whispers its rustling musick well. 


A wild, but beautiful no less, i! 
For a carpet soft of mossy green 
Where one might noiseless tread, is seen 

To spread in this embowered recess. 


A spot fit for a fairy's bower, 
A place where mortals seldom might intrude ; 
But elves had revelled oft in merry mood 
And gaily danced their festive hour. 


For then around wild rocks high rear, 
On which the black moss softly curls 
And shows its mournful velvet furls, 
And few and scattered shrubs appear. 


And Oberon now had blown the summons forth 
To call the fairies to their wonted play ; 

And row in clusters from the south and north, 
They troop on this their sovereign’s festal day. 


The fairy monarch mounts his tiny throne, 

A pebble round with softest moss o’ergrown : 
Above, a blue bell hangs tts drapery low 
Whose purple leaves a mellow shadow throw. 


And now the elfin band around 
Awaits the king’s behest ; 
Eager to catch the joyful sound 

The signal for the feast 


But lo! the scene is changed, and other sights appear; 
That joyful sound our fays, mght long must wait, | fear— 


For list to the shout and merry glee, 
And lo! a gladsome companie 
Of earthly forms are seen; 
And ladies fair and gallants gay 
Within the fairies’ recess lay 
Reclining on the green, 
And with unhallowed earthly sport 
Profane the sacred elfin court. 


The monarch fay has left his throne, 

His startled subjects no more own 
His sway ; 

But scattered round in sore affright, 

To shun the bold intruders’ sight, 
Thev lay 

Full close concealed ; 

From each recess and secret nook, 

Full many a minim head | ween, 

Yet all by mortal eve unseen, 

Was peeping sly with cautious look 
And unrevealed— 

With prying, curious eve they scanned 

The doings of that mortal band, 

Who now with mirth and merry glee 

Begin their feast and revelry ; 


And having watched them long with many a wary peep, 


Their courage now resumed, in multitudes outcreep. 


They flit around on wings unseen, 
Or press the soft and mossy green ; 
And now by practice made more tame, 
They play full many a lightsome game. 
Unseen by the luckless mortal wight 
They quatf his wine all sparkling bright. 
From rock to rock they gaily prance, 
And wield a tiny sword or lance 

In mimick fight : 
Or form cotilions in the air, 
And trip it with their sylphides fair 

In measure light ; 
While to his harp a poet-fay 
Merrily sings a roundelay 


The fell musquito some bestride 
And midst the luckless wights they ride 
And work them sore anoy ; 
Or else in gay and lightsome mood, 
Intent to work the mortals good 
Their prowess they employ. 
They batile his treachcrous poison-stings 
And wound hiin well with weapons light ; 
They drive him off with their flapping wings 
As he hums too near some lady bright 
Or help the spider his web to spin, 
Or aid to fasten his filmy toils ; 
And corner the bold intruder in 
As he ventures too near for his bloody spoils. 
One elf sits down by a maiden’s side 
And gaily calls her his fairy bride. 
He toys with her locks of sunny hair 
And drops a kiss on her cheek so fair 
He basks in the beauty of her smile, 
And the light of her soft blue eye, 
While earthly charms his thoughts beguile 
With their magick witchery 


King Oberon called for his wassail bowl, 

And he drained it full of sparkling wine— 
The genial juice and his kingship’s soul 
Right-well agreed —for he gave a sign 

That his royal wits had a wandering gone ; 
For he talked and screamed in so loud a tone, 
That the loyal fays straight left their pranks, 
And gathered around in dutiful ranks, 
Wond'ring—* what ailed king Oberon?” 
“Ho, ho!" he shouted, * ‘tis joyous fun,” 
(And he fell on his face as he spoke the word) 
«Tis our princely will, when the feast be done, 
That our chosen elves these mortals guard ; 
Be they ever charmed with a fairy’s charm, 
Be their life beguiled of its sharpest sting, 
May the spirits of air their guardians be, 

And watch them well in their revelry. 

Aud stop of the stream of woes the spring.” 


Now closed are the eyes of the elfin-king, 
His uny chariot stands at hand : 

The lively steeds at a word forth spring, 
Bearing him safe to faery land 


And gone too is that companie, 
And all again is we!l— 

The sounds no more of mirth and glee 
Ring in that silent dell 


But the monarch-fay will keep his word, 
And guard them with his elfin power ; 

Till the fairy song no more be heard 
To swell within that chosen bower. 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Scicipk BY A DoG.—Mr Burnell Ward, druggist, of England- 
street, Hull, had a favourite little dog, and a few days since, for some 
iwfringement of good breeding of which it had been guilty? gave 
the anmmal a slight kick The dog. being unaccustomed to receive 
such treatment from its master, it 1s to be presumed, took the pu- 
nishment to heart ; for it :mmediatety travelled off to the foreshore 
of the Humber, opposite Bellevue Terrace, and was observed by 
some men, who were at work at Mr. Medley’s slip, to walk into the 
water with great deliberation, and drown itself! We confess we 
were at first somewhat incredulous as to the correctness of this story, 
put on inquiry we found it to be strietly true. —Hull paper. 

Sunt Mary's crry.— ‘The Alexandria Gazette says that the city 
pearing this name, which has now existence in name only, was situ- 
sied near the month of the Samt Mary's River, in Saint Mary’s 
county, in Maryland; and was not ouly the spot where the first set. 


| 


ters of Maryland landed, but was also the first place on the continent | 


where freedom of religron was tolerated :—Where the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholick enjoved their own mode of worship, and 
\jived in harmony together. A tew old gravestones are Now the remains 
of this ancient city, which at one time sent delegates to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Maryland. 

Tue HEIGHT oF CREDULITY.—It is related of a gentleman who 
placed the most implicit reliance upon the truth of every word he 
read in print, that, reading in a publick journal that he had broken 
his leg, he immediately took to his bed. Upon being reasoned with 
upon the absurdity of lus proceeding, he most pertiaaciously insisted 
that his imb was broken, and triumphantly referred to the paragraph 
in question as infallible proof. N. B.—We are happy to hear that 
this gentleman 1s wow partly cured of such folly. He admits the 
perfection of his leg, but will not allow that the print was altogether 
werrour, “* Because,” as he emphatically says, “his leg ought to 
save been broken.” 

Crvick ConuNDRUM.—A fashionable emigrant being invited to dine 
witha city alderman, in whose hands he had lodged his money, was 
fora long time tormented with extravagant encomiums ona giblet 
pre, which his host was most voraciously devouring, “* Have you 
ever, Mounseer,” said the alderman, * have you ever seen anything 
like it!” * Nothing m my life,” replied the other, “ except vour 
worship’s wig.” ** Ha! ha!” exclaimed the alderman, * that is a 
good one. But, pray how is my wig like that pie!" * Pardie,” re- 
oined the Frenchman, * because it has got a goose’s head in it 

Lapy-sirps —The Reading (English) Mercury says :—** We had 
on Tuesday last a most formidable invasion of the beautiful insect 
called the ladv-bird ; they were here, there, and everywhere ; so 
much so that the parish-engines, as well as private ones, were called 
in requisition wih tubacco-fumigated water to attack and disperse 
them. The clothes of the magistrates and others attending the 
Town-hall, of Farrington, were completely covered with theu, as 
well as the walls of the houses.” 

PHeNICIAN COIN FOUND IN EXETER.—A very curious though ra- 
ther rudely-executed copper coin has been found im digging up the 
pavement in Goldsmith-street. It isundoubtedly Phoenician or lyrian, 
and bears on One side an antique bust to the left, with a bow in front of 
i, The reverse seems to present obleng or rhombolidal figures, di- 
vided in the centre by what appears a bridge with arches, or a gallery 
with bars. 

Scene at a TaveRN.—*T say, old friend, why did you drop that 
paper so suddenly when the editor stepped in ?"—* Ah, I bad good 
cause for so domg: for, you see, Iam about fifty years vld, and 
have lived here ali my life, and have never subscribed for a news- 
paper but one year, and I have not paid yet !"—* But what of 
that'—some subscribers never pay at all.”"—* Yes, I know it; but 
vou see, I'm ashamed to let know I read.” 





Atvcky eprror.— Monsieur Farren, editor of the fewilleton, or 
literary portion of the Debats at Paris, has drawn in an Italian lottery 
the prize of the Villa Lazzerime, near Lucea, valued at one hundred 
thousand crowns, beautifully furnished, and yielding daring the bath- 
ing season twelve thousand francs per annum. He momediately 
presented one of the pavilions to an eminent artist, One of his 
inends 

A rrisute To ExceELLENce.—The Cincinnati News states, that 
while Mr. C. H. Eaton was performing the part of Sir Giles Over- 
reach there, a few nights before, a man im one of the boxes was so 
wercome by the effect produced on him in the closing scene, that 
be unvoluntarily rose and exclaimed, * For heaven's sake, take the 
man off—there is no sham about that.” 

JoNaTHAN OvTDONE.—Our trans-Atlantick brethren are famous 
for their ingenuity. But we think we can cope with them in any- 
thmg, only we don’t trumpet forth our abilities as they do. There 
Sat present at Colkerham, a tailor, who 1s so quick at his trade, that 
de has constantly beside him a bow! of water to cool his needle. — 
London pape - 

Assexce or minp.—A_ gentleman stepped into one of our banks 
te other day with a check; but on walking up te the counter, he 
made a mistake and handed himself over to the paying teller. He 
wés immedistety * stamped” and * cancelled,” and has been * no 
go” ever since 

ALL IN atu.—In the West there is a man who is a chaste writer 
—a eloquent preacher—an honest pedlar—a first-rate fiddler, and 
eve all a good man. He had better visit old Connecticut and re- 
form the people there, and then come this way. 

Axte pituvian pun. —** Let me have your walking-stick,” asked 
& little child of his father, who carried a very heavy-loaded stati 

V0, no, cluld,” was the answer, ** you are not Able to carry my 
Cone ® Y y my) 

Tyrocrapaicat wit.—One meeting an acquaintance, who was 4 
printer, inquired of him if it was true Mr. ——— had put an end to 
‘sexitence! No,” replied the typographer, ‘he has only put 
tcolon: for he is now in a fair way of recovery.” 

Gastroxomy.—L. E. L. says, a “ gastronome ought to fast some- 
“mes On principle. We appreciate no pleasure unless we are occa- 
‘nally debarred from them. Restraint is the golden rule for enjoy- 
ment 

A soxe Nor pry—A hardy seaman who had escaped one of the 
Tecent shipwrecks upon this coast, was asked by a lady how he feit 
when the waves dashed over him. He replied : * Wet, madam, very 
wet” 

Prerry coon. —A western editor declares that some of the young 
women who pass his village in the arks, on the river, are perfect di- 
vumites. He means, says a northern paper, ark angels. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

“ Bivins ” shall have @ hearing in our next. —*' F.C.” undertaking to qviz wa? 
The contribution from a New-Orleans correspondent, ** A.C. A.” shall appear 
the moment we clear away the communtwatrons that are already promised an 
insertion. —** E. C.” shall also have a place. —We must decline the following 
“ To the memory of Bellini,” * Diary of a Loater,” * Autumn Stanzas,.” 
“Harry Harrowby, a tale,” Peter Parody.” * Song. by an exquisite,” 
“ The Alleghames,” “To the Wissaticcon,” and the meces signed “U.P. Y.” 
* Titian,” * Zero,” and * Albatross."—Te the mguery of * Sheridan,” why 
did the Matthews leave us, we can only say, that their success tn this country 
Jeli jar short of their expectations —* Howard” had better send Ars lucubra- 
tions to some political journal.— The * Experiences of an Exquisite,” ere under 
consideration. 
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The frailties of Genus. —A respected contemporary who assails 
us in a somewhat objurgatory and ill-tempered style of rebuke, for 
the publication of * letters from England,” considers it highly cen 
surable te expose the frailties of those * who have commended them- 
selves to the attention of the world by the productions of their genius.” 
With deference, we would dissent from this opimion. It is but the tax 
which persons who have climbed to the apex of the social pyramid 
must expect to pay to the great mass who look up to them, to be err- 
Itis but 


a fair, just, and natural consequence of their conspicuous elevation 


cumspect as to the example which they may be presenting 


above the vulgar, that their conduct should be open to the censure or 
praise of observers. The tume has gone by when outrages upon the 
decencies of society could be palliated under the miserable plea of 


the “eccen’ricities of genius.” Thanks to the example of such 


' 


men as Scott, Wordsworth, and Southey, the publick begin to be very | 


generally of the Opimon that there is no necessary connexion be- 


tween genius and gin—between the muse and the stews—and be 


Literary men owe it to 


their own interests and character to encourage this beneficial reac 


tween attick salt and an attick dwelling 


tion of publick opimon, and to confirm it by an honest example. As 
for the imsinuation of our contemporary that the “olyectionable” 
letters were inserted for the purpose of reflecting “indirectly and 
injuriously upon him who has for years contributed to the Mirror its 
most valuable papers,” the intimation is gratuitous, unfounded, and 
preposterous. As well might we be accused of an intention to 
reflect injuriously upon Mr. Stephens, the popular tourist, because, 
unrestrained by the fact that he had been civilly treated by the Em- 
perour Nicholas, we inserted a communication derogatory to the 


character of that menarch Indeed this conjecture on the part of 


our contemporary ts loo frivolous for serious refutation, and we leave 


it to carry what weight it may with an intelligent publick. In con- 
clusion we may remark, that if injustice may have been done to any 
individuals by our correspondent, these columns ate open to their 
defence ; and we shall be gratified to find that his charges are exag- 


gerated or unmerited 


New works. —The Messrs. Harper have published in one large 


volume, octavo, the ** Works of Lord Chesterfield, with a memoir.” 


The book is one of standard celebrity, and there is no young man | 


whose insight into character and society will not be quickened and 
unproved by the perusal of Chestertield’s advice to his son. The 
Were it 


not for the imprint of the publishers, we should imagine it had been 


typographical eppearance of this volume is very beautiful 
“got up” across the water. We are indebted to the same pub- 
lishers for a copy of * Pelayo, a story of the Goth,” by William 
Gilmore Simms, the popular American novelist. An extended notice 
of this work is unavoidably post poned Messrs. Lea and Blanchard 
have published the first volume of Dicken’s admirable work, * Nicho- 
las Nickleby ;" ** Land Sharks and Sea Gulls,” by Captain Glascock ; 
and the * Stranger in China,” an amusing work, by C. 'T. Downing 
From Mr. Ticknor, of Boston, we have received * Desultory Re- 
The 


A notice of this work, 


miniscences of a Tour in France, Germany, and England.” 
author is Mr. Hartley H. Wright, of Boston 


with extracts, Is m type 


Mr. Me Michael s Address. —'The Philadelphia papers speak in 
terms of high commendation of the address recently delivered be- 
fore the Northern Lyceum, of that city, by our respected contempo- 
rary, Morton McMichael, Esq 


most finished, fervid, and eloquent effusion. The Philadelphia Herald 


It is universally represented as a 


says, “it was heard with rapt attention by a fashionable audience, 
and elicited enthusiastick bursts of applause at its close. The sub- 
ject was popular education, and it was handled with a bold and manly 


vigour seldom equalled. The address embodied a large mass of 





valuable information, and was replete with animated and original 
thought, expressed in the most elegant and forcible language, and 
delivered with that happy elocution which characterizes his manner 
We trust that the address will be given to the publick in a more 


enduring form. It is too valuable to be Jost.” 


Honours to Thorwaleden at Copenhage n.—The renowned Danish 
sculptor, Thorwalsden, the first living artist in his profession, was 
received with extraordinary honours on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Copenhagen. After he had landed, the people detached the 
horses from his carriage, and dragged him in triumph through the 


streets. A contemporary finds fault with the character of this ho- 


mage ; but it has this merit—it was the impulse not of political 


vassalage, or fear, but of veneration for that genius which had im- 
mortalized the possessor and dignified his country. 





An oriental gift.—The sultan of Turkey has sent, as a present to 
Queen Victoria, a magnificent necklace of diamonds, runes and em- 
eralds, valued at three hundred thousand francs. It bears a profile 
of the sultan. 


Master St. Luke.—The Musical Review—for whose critical opin- 
10n, when not palpably tinged by prejudice, we have much respect— 
says in relation to the young musical genius, Master St. Luke -— 
* We doubt whether he has his superiour in the world, if his native 


His 


months; and his performance on the violin, in regard to tone, com- 


age ts only eleven vears and ten 


gentus alone be considered 
mand of the bow, dexterity of hand im stopping and shifting, is hard- 
ly to be equalled here by any professor Of the staccato and arpey- 
gw bows he bas a perfect command—the former is seldom equailed, 
and he performs sequences of chords with the douhle-shake ov every 
chord in a maoner truly astonishing. We have oltamed the follow- 


ing short sketch of his career thus far, which may be interesting to 


our readers, and useful as a bestoncal record. Joln St. Luke was 
born in Bristol, England, on the twelfth of December, 1826. He 
exhibited from his earhest moments an extreme sensibility to the 


Whe: 


of Handel's air—*I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 


power of musick he was six months old the pertorn ince 


would cause 
him 


him to weep. When he was four years of age his father gave 





a small, cheap violin, to prevent him from breaking more valuable 


ones, which he was ever endeavouring to gain possession of. Upon 
this his mother taught him to play) Such was the rapidity of his pro- 
gress that, in June, just six months after he commenced, he perform 
ed at the Vauxhall Gardens in Bristol, on the occasion of a grand 
gala given in commemoration of sume national event. The surprise 
which he excited caused several of the leading professors 10 Visit 
him the next day to hear him play. He then played the Tyrolese 
Waltz with variations, one of which was quite difficult, At this 
time he could not speak so as to be understood except by members 
In 1831 hos father removed with his family to this 


Master 


of the family 


country; they arnved here on the sixteenth of December 


John was then five vears of age ; and his time since has been passed 
m this city, excepting about one vear (the last) which was passed at 


South From some cause, probably owmg to the manner in 


the 
which he was brought before the publick, he has not rece ved the at 
New-York people which his 


*a musical’ genus is be- 


tention and encouragement trom the 
talents deserve hat he us every whit 
yond a doubt. It is remarkable that in all his feats upon the violin 


he is never, in a single note, the least shade false in mtonation.” 


Madame Vestris and his late majesty —In the reyn of Willam 
the fourth, Madame Vestris applied to the Lord Chamberlam for an 
extension of license to her elegant little theatre, ** The Olympick,” 
but was refused by his lordship. ‘The accomplished actress and fa 
vourite was not to be diverted from her purpose and beaten from 
the field so easily, but immediately started for head-quarters to the 
Pavilion, at Brighton, where the king was staying. Is there a sailor 
who could decline seeing a beautiful woman! Instantly her request 


for an audience was complied w be-refused 


th, and im a neat, not-to 
Spee ch said, * How very grateful she and others who dep nded upon 
the theatre for support would be, if the permission for contimumg 
open her house was granted.” His majesty was so pleased with the 
spirit and manner of his fair petitioner that, requesting her to be 
seated in his presence, he expressed his great pleasure in acquiescing 
with the desire, and occumed a considerable space of time in aflable 


couversation 


Millett's Musick Saloon 
our table, recently published by Millett, and for sale at his saloon, 


We find the following new songs upon 


No. 375 Broadway :—** Her heart was far away," a beautiful and 


popular song by John Barnett ; * Thou hast learned to love an- 


other,” a sweet ballad, sung by Bishop, and composed by a native 


musician of promise ; “ Poor Rosalie,” the words by T. Haynes 


Bavly, and the musick by Joseph P. Knight ; 
} 


by the same composer; and, last not 


* My heart's best 
treasure,” an exquisite thing 
least, ** The Land of the West,” written, composed, and arranged 
for the pianoforte by Samuel Lover, author of “* Rory O'More.” 
Besides these our musical friends will find a formidable collection 


of new and popular songs at Millett’s 


B. F. White —From the pen of thes centioman, whose re putation 
asa lyrick writer aud composer is already too well established to 
require the veriticatvion of his talent, we have been favoured with 


a collection of melodies, (never published in this country,) which we 
will take an early opportunity of introduc ing on Our musical page 


These songs, whose simplicity does not descend to 


monotonous 
sameness—the great fault of most of our modern compositions— 
‘Irish Melodies ;" 


will not be considered their least recommendation that they have al 


bear a remarkable aflinity to many of the and it 


ready olvtamed the distinguished approbation of ‘Thomas Moore, by 


whom the author of them has been mirodaced to the American people 


New musik —Meesrs. Hewitt and Jaques, No. 239 Broadway, 
have published the following new songs :—* I care not for spring on 
his fickle wing,” a Christmas carol—the words by Boz, and the mu 
sick by Henry Russell; * A life on the ocean wave,” also by Kus- 
sell; ** Oh Love, thou art near me,” an air by Rooke, surg by Miss 
Shirreff in the opera of Amibe. ‘The same publishers aleo have for 


sale all the most beautiful songs interspersed through that opera 


The Apollo.—Tius is becommg ove of the most agreeable and 
delightful lounges in the city Phe collection of paintings is excel- 
lent, and Mr. Herring deserves much credit for the enterprise and 
The hall is byt, 


airy, and well-warmed, and presents a fine opportunity for the study 


good taste he has manifested in the exhibition 


of the merits of our native artists 


Hospitable.--We learn trom Mr. Downmg's new work on China, 
that the general title of * Fanqui™ is applied to all strangers in that 
country ; the literal meaning of which word is, * foreign devil,” or 


, 


* barbarian wanderer.’ 
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SILENT, OH, MOYLE! 


THE POETRY BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 


MOURNFULLY. 
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" ight-star her tale of woes.When 
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SECOND VERSE=Sadly, ch, Moyle! to thy winter-wave weeping, 
Fate bids me languish long ages away ; 

Vet still in her darkness doth 

Still doth the pure light its dawning wana ted 


my spi- 











from this stor-my world? 


rin lie stooping, 


her death-note sing-in 


When will that day-star, mildly 
Warm our isle with peace an 

When will heaven, its sweet bell ringing, 
Call my spirit to the fields above ? 


nn --——- 
Zs in dark-ness furl'd? 
Sleep with wings 
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love? 











Miscellany. 


' TELL ME NOT.—BY P. PF. WHITE. 
From bis Miscellaneous Melodies. 


Ou tell me not of those bright days, 
When thou wert all to me ; 

Nor wake again those slumb'ring lays— 
My lute first sung to thee : 


But let the memory of the past, 
In silence now depart ; 

For pleasure’s dream no more shall cast 
Its sunshine o'er my heart. 


Yet thoughts of hours long, long gone by, 
Come o'er me like a spell, 

And weeping memory seems to sigh— 
* Oh! say not yet—farewell !" 

And though Joy's golden orb hath set, 
With all that made life dear : 

Hope's vestal ray will linger yet-— 
This lonely breast to cheer. 

Come! tell me then, of those bright days 
When thou wert all to me, 

And love first breathed among the lays 
My soul attuned to thee ! 


Grier and victuats.—The gentlemen of the press sometimes 
mingle the grave with the gay in their details of the week, in an ex- 


traordinary manner. In ** The News,” of last Sunday, we observe 
in the report of the inquest held on the body of Captain Goring, of 
the sixty-fourth regiment, a strange blending of the pathetick with 
the commonplace observances of life. After r giving the evidence of 
Lieutenant-Colonel French, the report states, ** ‘The gallant witness 
appeared deeply affected, and hastily quitted the room to take some 
refreshment.” We can imagine a man, overwhelmed with grief, 
sitting down to a cold chicken and a bottle of hock, by way of a 
luncheon ! 

Mork MoNstRosttiks.—One of the English papers, under the head 
of * new American patent,” announces the discovery of a * patent 
hydrophobia water-proof hat, made of the skin of a mad dog, war- 
ranted not to take water.” A notorious toper having expressed his 
surprise at this announcement, a bystander remarked, that a much 
more efficient water-proof article could be made out of his mouth, 
for it had not been known to take water these ten years. 

Daou, 1 TRUE.—A man was found asleep in the channel of the 
Ohio, near Cincinnati. When seen, he was lying on his back, and his 
nose had burnt away all the water within boiling distance. 
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BAaTTLe& DURING AN ECLIPSE, =_T is mentioned by Mesedetes, that | 
in the time of Cyaxares, king of the Medes, an engagement between 
his army and the Lydian forces was broken off by the sudden indi- | 
cations of an eclipse of the solar planet. Its coming had been fore- 
told by Thales, the Milesian, but the contending armies, not aware | 
of the fact, suddenly found themselves involved in utter darkness, so 
that foe could not recognise foe. Awed by the solemnity of the 
event, the parties rested from the fight, and listened to mutual ne- | 
gotiations for peace. A treaty ensued, and fierce war, which had 
continued six years, was terminated. 

A REASON FOR GoING TO CuvRcH.—Burger, the German poet, sa- | 


tirizes the sleepers at church in an epigram which we have not seen || 


translated. Here is a version of it: 


* All the night long I have not slept a wink, 
On Sunday morning said a languid fair ; 
Tis hard—but I will creep to church, | think, 
And possibly may doze a little there.” 


Fast privinc.—** Coachman,” 


roads in the north of England, “ have you no consideration for our 
lives and limbs ?’—‘* What are your lives and limbs to me,” was 
the reply; ** I am behind my time !” 
Economy.—A stove has been invented in this city, called the 
** poor man’s stove,’ which the patentee offers to furnish, together 
with the pipe, and coal enough to burn through the winter, for fif- 
teen dollars! Can any of the Boston stove-men come up to this ? 
Crassirication.—A Connecticut merchant advertises wooden 
pails and brooms under the head of ** fruit and confectionary.”’ This 
is worse than the one who put saw-mills and mouse-traps under the 
head of * fancy goods.” 
THE DECLARATION. 
**My charmer! I would die for thee, 
If thou would’st only live for me ! 
*Ah! do!” replied the dark-eyed elf, 
*T never liked to die myself.” 
Gratirvpe.—A Dutch novelist’s Dutch captain casts the follow- 
ing reflections upon gratitude :—* Gratitude is bell-metal for fools 


I have never been better paid than in assurances of gratitude. Grati- | 


tude is the orange-peel that is thrown away when the juice is sucked.” 
Well done, Mynheer Von Dunk. 

Tues very tast.—The “ Age” 
steamers building at New-York, will reach England so tarnation 
quick, that the people of Liverpool will be able to hear the applause 
of the crowds on her leaving the commercial metropolis of the 
United States.’ 

Snhocktne punninc.—The Buflalonian says—Our jail must be in 
a sinking condition. It is always more or less fuil, though people 
are constantly baling out. 


|| lutionary war take place ! 


said an outside passenger to one 
who was driving at a furious rate over one of the most mountainous | 


|| met two seamen in the street, one said, 


says, “It is expected that the new | 


= 


i Mors ALITY IN THE EAST + —The pacha of Egypt has issued strict 
| orders that no foreigner should settle in his territory unless he is 
| shown to be a person of some moral and pecuniary worth. A geod 
| deal of libertinism has prevailed in Alexandria; and, as we read 
that he has ordered a gate twenty-seven feet high to be made for 
| his seraglio, we may conjecture that he is rather uneasy lest liber- 
| tinism should gain access among those fair creatures whom he de- 
| lighteth to honour with his tenderness. The gate is to be spiked in 
| every direction. 


|| Maren or intercect.—The following profound conversation took 


| place verbatim between a master and his pupil in one of our country 
schools : ** Master. How long ago was America discovered! Boy 
About fifty years ago, sir. Master. Ha! Well, when did the revo- 
Boy. About three hundred vears ago 

Master. What did Columbus carry back with him to Spain! Boy 
| The story of his voyages and discoveries by Washington Irving.” 


Cause anv Errect.—It is stated, that when the immortal author 
of * Little Pedlington ” went up with Mr. Green, * the balloon rose 
somewhat sluggishly, and seemed inclined to return to the earth, 
bat on being reheved of a sufficient quantity of ballast, it immediately 
ascended with its accustomed buoyancy.” 

When in the balloon Poole ascended from earth, 
From its weight, ‘tis said Green could not rock it, 
Till the author dispensed with his ballast, and threw 
His last manuscript-play from his pocket 
Navtical TRavestie.—The disposition of sailors to trareste 
| names of vessels, was amusingly exhibited to us this morning. We 
* Well, Bill, so you are 
(Pharsalia.) ** No,”’ replied the other, 
(Palmyra.) 


going out in the Fast-sailer,”’ 
* I've shipped in the Palm-ider,” 
THE EMPIRE OF WOMAN.—BY SCHILLER. 
Her might is gentleness—she winneth sway 
By a soft word and by a sober look ; 
Where she, the gentle, loving one hath failed, 
| The proud or stern might never yet succeed 
| Strength, power, and Inajesty, belong to man; 
i} They make the glory native to his life ; 
But sweetness is a woman's attribute— 
By that she has reigned. and by that will reign. 
There have been some, who with a mightier mind, 
Have won dominion—but they never won 
The dearer empire of the beautifui— 
Sweet sovereign in their natural loneliness. 


‘ 
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